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' Said a - youag athlete of Rye, 
“The Games I must try.” 
Se he atarted for fun 
Oa a twenty mile run 
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Sark was’ Hane, [Paicsz One PeEnRyY. 


WHY po PEOPLE EAT 
IND” DRINK so moc’? 
‘IN THE SUMMER TIME? 


! Newt doepair whilst you ‘bale sixpence in your pocket, for that 

— alver sixpence, expended on a packet of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, may 
o.. be your mascot, and make you the survival of the fittest. 

It is. all'a question of health and vitality. 
es “Most of the ills that flesh is heir to come from an impaired digestion. 
<a Beep your digestion in order, and I tell you you will be all right. 
% . But, instead of rushing to drugs and stimulants to effect this, give 
- your body a chance by giving it proper nourishment. 
%- Allis not gold that glitters, as you have no doubt heard said before ; 
<2 also a bad thing 1 is dear at any price. And this brings us back to 
the silver sixpence with which I started. 

* . __ Do not spend it on medicines which will do you no ee the 

(“32% cheapest of them will cost you more than one silver sixpence—but 

ay cersiahtwey | invest itin a packet of Vi-Cocoa, and become strong 

3 F of men and women have already done. 


oy 
. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


You simply “drop a_Id. tablet of Ju-Vis into a 
oh of boiling water mae make a 
ts: niost wholesome, delicious 


ox BEEF TEA 


improved by valtsable \Breakgast 

vegetable additions. |GUP 

Teblets sold in 1d.; 34d, 
and 10}, sizes. 


Fluid DVIS Fa ar ae sae Platt Betnocte, 
2-08. bottle, 6\d. ; pees Mid. : 8-08. 1/9. 


THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 
i tobe a medio of quite wm sedge Wet they have ane for dhoneene cee 3) E c TT L ‘J S 


BEECHAM’S PILLS {|| Snares 


do their work in Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on ‘the faulty organs. ‘ TINS 3 e = Be . FILLED BELLOWS 9! 


They aré an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need not have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 


. 


from whtch they are skilfally compounded ensure the most Beneficial reselts. H you TO QET RID OF; | aS Pies, The abs Arita 
are troubled with ‘‘aerves’’, ifg little exertion tires you, if you do net outa veut tent, ‘ r) eit tesa wun 
if you heve pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed expe ce C. ; 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham’s Pills at once, | Wor e598 fi, de an Baa ior 
ol EAD \\ 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


Sold Herein in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168° pills). ° 


risa reteiy “= Keating's Worm Tabiets 


_ safe and mild . 
preparation, — Sold In Tins, 1s. 13d,.each, or free by post, 15 Stam) 
KEATING, Chemist, LONDON. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTp., BELFAST TO Eiffel Tower _— 
CAMBRIC 2-3, IRISH cnet BOON PAE — 


FREE BARGAIN 5°OK. 


|Tadteg? 


Gents’, Gen OE aed in ee ‘gr Treat with 8000 JEWELS, WATCHES. 8000 ot 
tn Gene, ait otinia of ern 4 MontTES FREE Thi‘'. 
sig te -POCKET:. Sectan tom's COLLARS, CUF FS, ae saa, sean seed rot Ro Biectraly os 4 milk |{ ®REE PRIZES FOR BUYERS. 
AS, MURRAY, ; -DAY 
(ane Fora ewie oo Matchless Phirte, “i 4-fold Fronts, and Holeor: Laan Wee pudding in ten SEND POST-CARD TO-)) 


fine Longeloth, 35/6 per 4 ro oes 


‘2 HANDKERCHIEF Se"=2: ano SHIRTS. 


N.B.—All Letter Orders & inquiries for Samples should be sent to 38w Donegall Place, Belfa.t 


G. SAMUEL, 87, Market St.,MA |! STER 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


mont, must be, prepalds Al econ ante ace ennet, ne of 7 Worde or part thereof. Every Acvcrtiee 
ment must be prepaid. communfoations should be addressed to the Advertisement fi.:ager, 
“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 demriettn Street, W.6. rau 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE P ipule eer ea fold tm Sean! jit byte inuee 
> EVE V 2 * 

LAST FOR YEARS a= al post free f, PROTO POST-CARDB of yourself, /- dozen. 
IWILKINSON P | LESLIE MARTYN Ltd. » Chemists, | [Nalesce and Samples Free.— Hackett, July Road, al hide enithn Soe int Ae 
Lessee ee accMaic LOND( 34 DALSTON LANE, LONDON. — Srae ‘terns 
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Should write to-day mele ing “14 ing 1d, stamp for valuable 
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. Post free 
HAIR BSTROYED. —A lady who has been a for 1/3 from ©. Arthur 
Lees le-lone from superfluous hal has recently | Street, London, W.C. perion Lah HY Neurite 


MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SIR: 
IT 13 TWICE AS CO0D 


© SUIT LENGTHS, ': 


Of Mylish Sults made to 
eaminted han 1) WEBKLY. —1 sell eversthing. ments 296 and upwards. 
Delicious COFFEE. Erte senha een Oxford — aE iguaenold Goats. iayelee dered on 8. aes 
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WEEK ENDING JUNE 4, 1908. 
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Tim 


(The burglar season is now in full swing, and the views 
of a number of celebrities of all sorts on the best way to 
tackle him—or to leave him alone—may be helpful as well 


as being intercsting.] 


TOM BROWNE 
(The famous black and white artist, has @ short way.) 
Witt a dose of “No. 5” shot. 


LILLIAN “ CHARLES” 


(Of the three Loyal Lreadnoughts, who have recently 
appeared in a shooting turn at the Pavilion Theatre, 
London. In 1899 Miss Lillian represented Australia 
and South Africa at Bisley, and carried away two 
prizes—at 500 and 600 yards. She shot there as “ Misa 
Renicr,” by which name she will be recalled by those 
who follow marksmanship. She has won signal 
triumphs against crack shots in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Iussta, and when she gained the latter 
championship she was honoured by the Tsar at the 
Palace, and received a medal, which she now wears.) 

Tue best way to tackle a burglar is to fire six, shots 

round his head with a 

Winchester, and the 

seventh in his leg. I 

have done it, and 1 

know. 


WELCH 
(The hero of “ When Knights Were Bold” at Wyndham's 
Theatre.) 
In reply to yours as to how I would tackle a 
burglar, 


JAMES 


I beg to state, 
I wouldn't. 


[ Bes < tedefoR 


—s 


MALCOLM SCOTT 
(One of the funniest comedians of the present day.) 
I woutp sing a senfimental song to him. Anyono 


who hus heard me sing : 
Nalerten, Scott 


will be able to imagine 


the effect. 
H. A. BARKER 
(The celebrated bene-sitter of Park Lane. Mr. Barker 
was educated for the Bar—his father was a well. 
Lnown barrister—but he has been a bene-setter all his 
life. All the famous fuothall “ pros” go to him to be 
“patched up.”) 
I sroutp make no bones about it, but dislocate 
some of his joints and charge him a very heavy fee 


when heealled the 
VL: at Karten | 


next day to have 
them put right - 
as, of course, he 
would do! 
Hon. C. S. ROLLS 
(The fumous Lalloonist and % atorist, suggests several 
plans.) 

Mucit would depend upon the circumstances. Tf 
I wero practically alone in the house and met him on 
the staircase, or he cufered my bedroom, I should 
probably commence with a “blue funk.” 

My first tendency would be to go for a poker or a 


GREAT EVENTS OF sala 


Celebrities State How they Would 
Solve a Knotty Problem. 


Asquith becomes Premfer. 
OUBLE WHITSUNTIDE NUMB 


spanner, but unless there is someone 
else to fetch a policeman, or one is 
within shouting distance of one, I 
would hesitate to tackle the man, for 
even if he were not armed, and I got 
the better of him, one would not get 
any “forrader,” for immediately one 
went off for assistance he would ke 
gone. 

” tPhe first course, I think, should be 
to give a police call by telephone or 
district-messenger call box, if either 
of these exist in the house; failing 
this,and the man is armed and you are 
not, a good plan would Le to feign a 
. conversation with a friend, shouting to 
him not to shift his position till he gets the word 
from downstairs (or up, as tho case may be); tho 
burglar will then think you have been waiting for 
him and have got him in a carefully planned trap, in 
which it would be madness to attack you. He will 
then rush off in a frantic endeavour to escape, and 
you will quickly be rid of your intruder; you can 
then, if you wish, effect a pursuit in the open, on 


the chance of. . 
tripp'ny him or Z has fie tleg 
meeting with id ° 


—_— 


WILKIE BARD 
(Who is at present making Tivoli audiences smile.) 


Ir I found him in my bedroom, I should get out 
of bed at once, bor his cars, and tell him that if ever 


I found him there é 
es FESS 
i? =m, | 


again I'd tell his 


mother. 
Cc. B, FRY 
(The famous athlete, thinks i¢ would depend on circum- 
stances.) 


Ir the burglar was very big or very well armed, I 
should have to decide between the two altcrnatives of 
not seeing him at all, or of treating him with con- 
summate politeness. 

If, on the other hand, I thought I could tackle him 
at a disadvantage, or with the certainty of no personal 
inconvenience to myself, I should 
be guided in my method of attack 
by strategical considerations, such 
as chairs and tables, or by tactical. 
considerations of surprise or flank 
attack. 


ZBYSCO 
(The renowned wresiler.) 


Ir a burglar came into my room whilst I was 
asleep in bed I should probably put my head under the 
bedclothes and hope that he would take all the worldly 
goods he could find in my room, but leave me un- 
harincd; I should take it for granted that ho was 
armed, and discretion would be tho better part of 
valour, so far as I was concerned. If, of course, I 
heard him in some other part of the house I shou!d arm 
myself and hunt him up, and when I wrestled him 
should not confine myself to the Graeco-Roman or any 
other style. Of course, this 
is only what I think I'd 
do; I might try moral per- 
suasion, bunt you never know 
until the time comes. 


2 ss 
ALICIA ADELAIDE NEEDHAM 

(Lhe composer of “Ilusheen” and hundreds of cther 
popular ballads, Sie includes “rifle shooting" 
amcngst her amuet ments, but ts of @ merciful dispost- 
tion, as the following letter aeill show. Her hushand 
is Dr, Joseph Needham, of the L.C.C., Metropolitan 
Police.) 


I rear I should not tackle a burglar at all! If he 
appeared in my bedroom, my chief idea would be to 
get him out quictly without disturbing the sleep of 
my adorable little son. Then I imagine I should 
treat him well, and give him a good mcal, and some 
very kind words, and ask him to go. But I hope 
such a disturbance will never happen, and that I 
shall have nothing more alarming than the doctor's 
night- bell 


to diaturb > 
mig slam Chee Kae Cacde Aced K ar-» 
bers. 


The Franco:British Exhibition is Cpzned. 
ER OF “P.W.” IS PURTTSHED. 


Result of 
£5000 Year 
for. 


fiSe @mpetition 
appears in the 
“Whitsuntide : Number. 
Ovi Next Thursday. 


Oxr PENNY. 


ENtrren aT 
Scstiosers’ Hans. 


Air Fund. 


PRINCE OF WALES AT THE OPENING DAY. 


Tar Prince or Wates has again demonstrated his 
earnest and practical sympathy with all that tends to 
make the lives of the poor brighter and happier by 
promising to attend the opening excursion of the Fresh 
Air Fund on June 1ith next. Some thousands of slum 
waife will be taken by train from the darkest and most 
hopeless quarters of London to Epping Forest on that 
occasion, and from a convenient centre at Loughton 
they will be prov ided with plenty of skilled attendants. 
good, nourishing food, and well organised games. Hi, 
Royal Highness will be accompanied to the Forest by 
the Princess of Wales, who has,it is well known, always 
showna special personal regard for parentless or unhappy 
little waifs; and the happiest results are certain to 
follow this fresh, but striking, exhibition of the Royal 
Family’s concern for a movement which has but one 
simple aim: To uplift the children of the neglected and 
the broken. 

You will find further particulurs of the Fresh Air 
Fund, together with the address to which subscriptions 
may be forwarded, on page 864 of this number. 


Double Whitsuntide Number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


T has always been our aim to obtain something 
special, something quite new and fresh, for a double 
number, and next Thursday's double number 

instead of being an exception to our excellent rule, 
creates, I think, a record from the point of view of 
novelty 

In the first pluce it will contuin the opening instal- 

ment of a new serial story entitled: 


THE WINE OF LONELINESS, 
ae By META SIMMINS. 3 3 


Then I have obtained from M. Henri Pierron, the well- 
known solicitor who was the means of saving Horace 
Rayner, the murderer of Mr. Whiteley, from the hang- 
man’s rope, the thrilling story of his life. In tkese 
reminiscences he relates the story of his heroic 
struggles to save condemned criminals from the last 
dreid sentence. Sometimes he succeeded, somctimes he 
failed, but in either event the history of his battles is in- 
tensely dramatic and wonderfully vivid. 

Also we have 


TWO MORE NEW COMPETITIONS, 
in which big prizes are to be won, and 


The Result of the £500 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE COMPETITION. :: 


Apart from these the number will contain several 
short complete stories and illustrated articles, 
Its price will be twopence. 


THE RECORD 


ser 
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. the foreign style, that the most difficult thing to teach 


aa tase. te 


g 


Dees . : s ea 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 

. is mover son ta any other of 
reching Boe 
bfr ES, NG indeed, and some very Broty wrest- 


= . ling on t i be seen 
i(k So Dd BEES 
/ 4§ Ui “it baile t ay wich te 


By PERCY LONGHURST. exponent of each 6 
imethod. 


: have taught wrestling in all four 

hurst is a vice-president and late hon. secre- | styles, I am, perhaps, lees prejudiced than most 
tary of the National Amateur Wrestling Association, o. I should say m although the m 
which he was one of the founders, and he is also one of | style does not 1 *o the t) r, it is the ‘ 


scientific style of ali, for skill and not weight is the 
| age ‘ialication, I have seen many a Ost. man 

his skill and quickness beat a man weighing . 
; — eat advantage of wrestling is 
immuni i i i i 
People have an idea, somehow, that is a 
dangerous pastime for the amateur; whereas it is in 
reality one of the safest of all. 


~ NOT A DANGEROUS PASTIME. 
_ Strains and sprains, of course, anyone is liable to 
; regards serious accidents, I 
have only seen oe aay ee eke ot Se ae 
have ally 


Wrestiine is dull—except in the North of England 
—because nowadays wrestling generally means a 
dreary performance on a ratte kal stage, between two 
strenuous, but exceptionally fat, gentlemen of foreign 
nationality, and often in the Greco-Roman style. 

The Greco-Roman style is dull; it has never been 
popular with English amateur wrestlers, and it never 
will be; for, though it requires exceptional stren 
and weight, it entirely lacks the element of skill. 
rettiest wrestling to watch is a scientific encounter 
between men of medium weight at catch-as-catch-can. 

The trouble with Greco-Roman wrestling is that, as 
a general rule, once a man is on the mat, nothing on 
earth will move him again, and the unhappy audience 
are compelled to sit for minute after minute of very 
strenuous exercise for tle competitors, but during 
xhich nothing in particular happens of interest to 
the spectators. 

MINERS WHO WRESTLE. ; 
In fact, so accustomed have most people become to 


wrestling, ; myself 
and I have wrestled in all four styles. . 
In one of these cases a competitor had two zibs 
broken through an unfortunate i 
a@ man had “ae broken while i ing 3 both 
occurrences, of course, being purely acciden 
pare this with the lis of cemalies of y first 
club during a single football season, and I think you 
will agree with me that there is nothing to fear in 
the way of broken limbs from infulconce te i 
As far as I am m ‘concerned 


the novice in wrestling is that it is not 
strength, but skill and science that are required. 

Wrestling ie a very dreary business to aver: 
man, beenene be sees oo Little of 16 thet io senly 

; and of what he does see he misses half throug 
is ignorance of the game, which prevents him from for 
realising the science which brings about a particular teen oo. an £& 
aa best middle-weight Lancashire wrestler in England, 
owns to thirty-cight years, and Steadman and Lowden 
two e the = famous baat Outs 6 eo vere both 
ng up to fifty A Trasmere 

rou the best C. 


Norsing BS ‘5 
. Pig . 


If City clerks and City men generally would them- 
selves wrestle occasionally as a pastime, they would 
not only find that their health and strength naturally 
increased, but they would find added enjoyment in 
witnessing encounters between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals on, the stage. . 

In the North of England you will not get anyone to 
admit that wrestling:is d for it is almost a native 
pastime in all the Northern counties; and not only 
does everyone watch matches, but amongst the work- 
ing men, at any rate, they all wrestle themselves. 
The miners will come ight out of the pit-head 
after a hard day’s work, and instantly form a ring 
to witness an impromptu wrestling encounter. 

In Cornwall and Devon, too, the wrestling fever is 
becoming ie | strong again, and a year or two ago, 
when I was down there for a holiday, I saw a crowd 


2 more than ner people ‘eee to a little wayside = 7 tally tonics, : 
place, miles away from any railway station, to witness ‘ i : 
a contest on the grasa between the local champions. Pires Baa eS r? _ pes cf = we oem 


WRESTLING STYLES DEFINED. 

Wrestling is always popular in the two Services, 
out in the Navy especially, and a-number of good 
men can always be found on the lower-deck of any 
of our men-of-war. Although in the Army they have 
a few fine wrestlers, the soldiers seem to be more 
keen on boxing than they are on wrestling matches. 

Perhaps for the benefit of those who know only the 
Greeco-Roman style, it may be —s to give 
some details of the four distinct styles ing 
which are generally practised. 

In the Greco-Roman, or Continental, style, no 
hold of any kind is allowed below the waist, 
and ee work of any kind is 
qty . Victory being thus made largely 
jependent upon weight and muscular power, contests 
in this style degenerate too often into merely a trial 
of strength between two professionally strong men. 

In the Cumberland and Westmorland pe which 
is practised with tremendous enthusiasm all over the 
North of land, the men stand with their arms 
alasped roun each other's body, and their hands 
must be tightly locked before the bout begins. If 
ihe grip comes unloosed, that counts as a fall. Under 
ordinary circumstances a fall is gained directly a 
man is thrown off his balance; if both wrestlers Tall, 
the one touching the ground first is the loser. 

The Lancashire, or catch-as-catch-can style, is the 
most popular of all, because it is the easiest to learn, 
sasiest to practise, and, as a general rule, the most 
interesting from the Yi gee point of view. It is 
sasier for those who not understand the game .to 
see how a fall is obtained in this style than in any 
of tire others. As the name —— holds may be 
taken -anywhere, and tripping forms an important 
part of the . ‘Two shoulders‘down constitute a fall. 

In the Cornwall and Devon wrestling—a style which 


doubtless have noticed that the mechanism about the 


The wear and tear due to firing with hi h explosives 
and the erosion caused by sea spray prs ger eve seri 
P y send 


surroundings, and in most cases are quite invisible a 
few yards away; this, of course, is done with’ a view 


wrestling. 
, I have only had 
when 


For the sake of the physique of the nati 

thing ought to be done to, encourage wrestling” among 
young men. In Switzerland, ich is the model 
comply of Earyge fer mew Sangh) Wemtiing amongst 


and is acti 
authorities. It seems a pity dat te 


average boy. 
that, td the wrestling bouts at tho 
Olympic games at She erd’s Bush, in which I shall be 


a referee, may do something towards stimulating public 


Briefly summerieed, here are six good reasons vi 
— man, whether he be young, or middle aged. 
d_go in for wrestling if he wants to keep himself 


9. Because it is easy, aad no specially prepared 


| place or outfit is 


necessary. —__ 
8. Because, for purposes of self-defence, it is ex- 


tremely ul, : 
4. I¢ ig the cheapest amusement of all; for it costs 
absolutely nothing, not even requiring any particular 


me. 
5. Because a on 8 for the busy man. 
-It may be called the id i 


the Lord Mayor of 
on St. Bartholomew's 
) wre In fact, one of the biggest 

that ever took place in the City occurred through 


of In 
of the gun from the date-of- manufacture, until it is 


| 


the rifling. is being worn by the firing, or 
hether the gun is cracked, and, therefore, dangerous 


This ination is carried out by specially-trained 
artificers, who obtain gutta percha impressions of the 
bp red. — cast aia oa 

i ion by experts, SY 
may be “geetenced”— that is, "pr 


life” of ill only permit of some 
tow from it bedore a4 is 
oat, as as possible are, naturally, fired in 
order that men may be trained in its 

ich is.one inch in diameter. 
is known as an “Aiming Rifle,” is fitted 
the inside of the gun exactly in the centre. By 
means firing with miniature ammunition 19 
carried out, thus saving both the wear of the gun and 

ion 
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gri rn 
All levers are correctly sdjusted, for the slightest 
fault S a of — may eae very great differ- 
ence © accuracy a . 
The hydraulic buffer, which controls also 


in and are oi and placed in « store provite 
tor the purpose. The is covered with a water: 
proof covering, and a “tampion” in the mazzle. 

When guns become unservi , they are either 


@ magnificent o 
ee ene 
80 7” 


& Story of the Derby. “Ab, I forgot! You're off 
ee supposeP Well, 
self. is good for one; if 
I had practised it a little, I 
shouldn’t be at the end of my 
tether now.” 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


. He lit his cigarette and lay back on the cushions, puffing 
tight om tbe resh of the trees, the gentle | out clouds of smoke. Then he suddenly leant Servecd. 
“ Look , Randen, I’ve 


got to talk to someone, or I 
shall go mad. HiT bee goon, Sell ie, So: rag, ee 2 

irst, m 
name is Harland—Henry Harland. I'm e lieutenant, pf 


lost 
famous heath. 

I have called him a man, because he had the face of 
man—a clean-shaven, tanned face, with a pair of merry, 
twinkling eyes, which were now ing angrily—but his 
‘body was the body of a boy, and a stunted boy at that. 

“The hound,” the muttered hoarse! 


race 
a shilling. You understand!” 
ly—“the dirty 


The jockey nodded. He was becoming interested in his 


of hundred 
Sand, Setaicng X wenquing ho Necks carkeinsy end he woe 


ashamed; but his whole soul revolted at bartering away 
the great classic race, which he had set his heart upon 
winning, on Lord Cunliffe’s colt Flitaway. = ee 

‘And a few minutes ago Lord Cunliffe’s trainer had 


interest, I may 
coolly told him that if he won the Derby his career would 


dearest little 


manner, Randen saw 
life was broken. 
He knew that unless some miracle happened the man 
opposite would not see many more days. : 

How much money could you raise?” he asked, and 


was by the general public as a rank outsider. | there was something in the tone that caused the ruined 
The one horse leazea was Flitaway, so Flitaway was to | young gambler to reply quickly : 

lose, and Mr. Lewiston and his f were to net a “T daresay fifty 2 

comfortable sum over the other horse, whose name he di “ Without borrowing?” 

not mention. “Yes. Several people owe me a few pounds, and my 


Randen’s first impulse had been to etrike the man, but 
he had pulled himself up just in time, and left, saying he 


would think it 
in and again as he walked to the town he raved at 
i ta hold upon him; but for 
he could have defied the 
man and 


to win, Lewiston would take good care to ruin his career. 

The trainer would have more wei 
than he would, then—exit Will Randen. 

It was true that his income for the last three years had 
reached a a ing mantey had res and 
. family d mt upon him, a host o! 
aviation. Careful man that he en his eavings would ae 
keep him for more than two or three years. 

“His brain was in a whirl as ho paced up and down 
Newmarket platform. A few loafers indicated him with a 
jerk of the thumb. “ Randen the jockey,” murmured. 
‘Rar ‘e makes thousands; fancy, for jest mdin’ a ‘orse, 
too!” . 
“ Wish I wos 'im!” echoed another, as he resumed, his 
tion of doing wn, ds 

mn 


bank balance must be over forty.” 
Randen stared straight ahead of him. He saw his ruin 
in the step he was going to take, but if his career was 
ing to end, he would end it more honourably than he 
bad begun i His = a 
been asked to do. . Now he had an opportunity of playing 


“You asked me just now,” he said slowly, wondering at 
interest in the matter, “if I could give you a tip for 
the Derby. I can give you a tip, but I'm gl 2 to 
start you off afresh to make a fool of yourself a 
can put you in the way of making a few undreds, will you 
to give u ling ’” He 
nervously, and : “It's a funny thing for the likes of 
me to say to you, but I’ve seen more of -the inside of horse- 
racing than you have, and I know what I’m talki: 

“Randen,” said Harland solemnly, “I'll swear that if I 
chock gambling in'every ciape and form, “Eve ba a 
c in every ‘orm. I've m 
lesson, and profit by it. Two hundred pounds este 
put me right.” 


When the train came in, entered a cor ent | ‘The train began to slow down; = were running 
which contained one other poner, a -looking the suburbs of London now, were nearly at 
man, who was staring moodily out of the window. their jo "6 i 

Randen in his tro’ state of mind had not thought to “ Very well,” said the jockey shortly, “if Flitaway runs, 
buy a paper, and, after fidgeting about uneasily in his eeat | back him.” — 
for some time, he began to wish that his fellow- “Rans!” ejaculated Harland, with some disappointment 


chain 

of his gloomy thoughts. 

Si ly The young man withdrew his gaze from the 

i and faced the jockey. : 

\ ,” he said abruptly, “can you give a poor 

beggar a tip for the e 
0. » 


Derby? seen a more likely wi 
Banden, shortly, and then added: “I don’t 


nner. 
Randen, you're a brick!” gasped the 


> id “ r young 

Meret ag ; BaF, “You've given me some hope, and while 
“Perhaps not,” replied the other, with a bitter laugh, | there’s hope there's life.’ ; Sak . 

“but I ised you. Unfort , I’ve seen you in “Whatever happens, don’t be a fool,” said the jockey 


tty frequently. Watchi ou earn your . “Many things can be cleared up all right wi 
Friend, has brow to the end of my | a little explanation.” 
The train stopped with a slight jerk at the London 


terminus. 

“ Explanations would be of no use to me,” said Harland 
out on the footboard. “Either Flitaway 
wins the or—” . 

He did not complete the sentence, but Will Randen as 
he hailed a hansom felt a peculiar sense of responsibility 
on his shoulders. . 

“ What a fool I was!” he growled to himself. “ Perfect 

stranger to me, too. This morning’s business must have 
nerves. But I’m in for it now, and, hang it all, 

I'm { I will write to Lewiston to-night, telling him ; 

he can’t very well do me out of the mount, es I know his 
favours my riding.” : 

And the following morning Mr. Sam Lewiston read that 
hie jockey was to ride Flitaway to win, and he could 
do what he li in the matter. The trainer did not 


“y. Sorry Cin yore been mee rest 
‘ou can take my tip, racing.18 a mugs gam 
“That maxim H varias been drummed 
incessantly into my ears for years, but, fool that I was, I 
kept on at it. Still, a short life and a — one, they 
say. I cannot honestly claim 4 vast amount of merriment 
in mine, but I will certify as to its shortness.” . 

“What do you mean?” asked Randen ehortly. There 
Was something strange about this well-dressed, gentlemanly 
Heer man, something that troubled the kind-hearted little 
Jockey, 

His companion was silent for a time, then he burst out 
into a short. reckless laugh. 
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storm; he smiled a peculiar emile and spent several hours 
with a -looking gentleman, who was stated to have 
connections amongst many of the sporting joufnalists and 

Flitaway did not appear at exercise that dey, or the day 
folowing. 

* e e ° e 
aa was out of form, 

indly disposed, or having backed a 
his mount, declared that he wae merely suffering from the 
tun of bad luck that almost inevitably aj 
gome time in his career. But, whatever 
fact remained that Will Randen had not ridden a winner 
for some weeks. 

The truth of the matter was the little jockey’s nerves 
were thoroughly upset. He could not w stand Lewis- 
ton; if the trainer had sworn at him or threatened him he 
would have been at home, and, being wound up to 
desperation, have adopted the same tactics in reply, but 
Lewiston did neither; he sent a brief note saying that 
Randen could act as he chose on the matter discussed 
between them. 

Then had come the rumours about Flitaway not being 
fit. For a moment the jockey had quapectad’ foul play 
but he remembered that Lord Cunliffe was no fool, and 
that Lewiston would hardly dare to try any tricks on in 
the stable, whatever he might do on the course. 

“ Flitaway is perfectly fit,” was the telegram he had from 
Lewiston in reply to his own asking if there was any 
truth in the rumours. 

“T fully expect my colt to win. There’s nothing what- 
ever the matter with him,” said honest Lord Cunliffe to a 
re r. “We have knocked off some of his exercising 
lately, that’s all.” 

“ Now, what the dickens is behind it all?” was the ques- 
tion Randen asked himself a dozen times a day, and man. 
other people in different walks of life asked it too, thou: 
perhaps not quite so seriously. 

The jockey had received an anxious letter from Harland 


the day following that on which the rumours began to get . 


about. Tihe note reminded him of the great stake he was 
playing for, and asked if all was really well. 

“Tf Flitaway runs, back him,” 
written in a villainous 3 

Few le credited the statement that Flitaway was 
all right. From a strong second favourite at 4 to 1 he 
wenf out to sixes, and then on Randen's poor form. coupled 
with a story that a small sporting paper had printed, to 
sevens. 

The rise in the betting was a horse called Black 
Pring, & Big, black, ugly colt, about whom 20 to 1 had 
heen offered at first, and who a week before the race 
was second favourite at 5 to 1. 

Dane’s Delight was still favourite; she belonged to a 
well-known eporting stockbroker, whose horses were 
always well followed by the public in general. Those half 
Behind the scenes, newspaper tipsters and so forth, were 
genuinely zzied. Was Lewiston playing a game? 
Why was Black Prince rushed after? His form was 
absolutely nothing. 

“There's something dashed mysterious about it, you 
fellows,” remarked & man at one of the heaviest 
betting clubs in London. “This year’s Derby is going to 
be the rummiest ever run. I'd like to be in the know.” 

The day before the race Dane's Delicht and Black 
Prince were equal favourites at threes. Eight to one was 
easily obtainable upon Flitaway. 

Yet Lord Cunliffe’s smart colt had arrived at Epsom, 

a bar acciaenie was cage to Ah} wages Leen de 
itaway’s jockey i e night before 

tace, while the wy Me: life depended upon Flitaway’s 

victory did not sleep at all. 

* # e * * 


Op racegoers said it was a record Derby Day. 
Weather was most favourable, and good sport was ex- 
pected. Opposite the grand stand the bookmakers were 
already shouting the odds on the first race of the day, and 
from every point streams of people seemed to sweep down 
and ewell the black multitude. To a sensitive ear the 
noise was deafening, but few of the crowd had sensitive 
ears, and the noise was all part of the day’s excitement. 
Coach horns blared out as the lumbering vehicles came 
over the brow of the hill at a gallop; motor-cars came 
hooting and puffing to their places by the rails; all sorte 
and conditions of men in all sorts and conditions of 
vehicles came up from the Epsom road, while stream upon 
stream of pedestrians poured out of the Tattenham Corner 
Station and mixed with the throng. The harsh voices of 
tipsters and bookmakers rose in an unmelodious roar, and 
towards that roar hurried the poor man, while the rich 
man made for the stands or paddock. 
To hardened racegoer, inveterate gambler, or greenest 
novice there is something magical about Downs on 
Derby Day, an excitement above the excitement all around 
one, the pent-up excitement that only occasionally comes 
out in wild guste. : 4 
In the jockeys’ room Will Randen was getting into his 
red and yellow jacket; another half-hour or so would see 
the finish of the Derby. Two or three of his ions 
chaffed him lightly about his serious manner, but he took 
it in good part, and grinned feebly at the jokes against 
himeelf. 
Lewiston’s behaviour still troubled him; he made no 
threat, nor gave any instructions. That morning Randen 
had asked point-blank if there was anything wrong with 
the horse, and had been told that he was never in better 


was the curt response, 


condition. 
“What game is he playing?”. muttered the little jock 
to himeelf” ay ewisten is not the sort of man to——” a 


The saddiing bell rang in upon his thoughts, and he had 
to go to the scales. waa given 4 leg-up into the 
et the little man resolved o one thing—he would 
ride etraight. He had been a @ a wrong ‘un in his 
time, but if he did the right thing now, perhaps he would 


be able to call quits with his conscience. He had been 
bat'a boy when be had first been tempted; now he was « 


Why ie the Whiteuntide Double Number of “P.W.” like the letter G? (See page 844.) 
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EvrmpExTLy, instances of , 


man, and strong enough not to yield, whatever the conse- | peg ergy Now or be the 
quences migh t * e 2 : 7 * 
Everything was a blurr; as Flitaway was led up the | quent us in the olden times, : . than this “s Peers 
after delibe 
course for he was conscious of other fx when the gallant warrior calenlating es rately 
round him, and a vast excited crowd. He wondered in an charged his foe and By G, B, BURGIN, i ther it 
idle sort of way where the young man whose life depended | endeavoured (in those days “The Turkish ot certain 
upon the race was, and if ‘he was as troubled in mind as he sardine openers ‘gare ast Which Vena Ba had 
Then he was at the post, with the seventeen other nena) ee ae pri deol ao: 08 much as ‘tea 
ores i tee itGentiy: ried to get them ints line. ‘The | But nowadays tho heroism takes. « bravery: or the lack of it. Baker Pougisbmen's 
favourite, Black Prince, caused @ couple of falee starte, In the feudal times heroism was the i for a moment, then took Up & copper pot and ught 
and lashed out. savagely several times. Randem kept his | moment, and the particular act occup! out two cups of coffee. ira: Poured 
mount well in hand; then with a swish up went the wires, | minutes. : . Dare you drink one?” +hé said to the Turk 
and the great mass of colour was off. | - In modern times, a8 a tule, we are more deliberate, | drank off his own. The Turk drank at ee 
ne ; ; ° | al h I often wonder how many then asked how drinking this ; va cup, 
ae joang Hasiand wes siemciing oh Se ht ee oe heroes if they had jotisly to thi test of heroism. __ was a 
the grand stand, the place from which the Derby oan be | in old blood—if they had to get up and “Simply this,” said Baker Pasha. “I hay 
t tcak cecruay ca decide while taking their breakfast whether they | learned that this coffee was made with wat. %.1' 


He had arrived early, to find that he could easily get |. 
7 to 1 upon Flitaway, so when he had seen the number 10 
ge up on the ‘board and knew the colt was reming Se hed 
istributed the fifty pounds among four or five 
and undred and fifty 


of the moment. Who ever heard of a man’ proposing 
to a girl in cold blood? A wild, warm wave of 
heroism seizes him, and, before he knows what he 
has 2 is either — in his shoes at haar 
prospect asking papa ” or is “scooting” out o: 
Sto Daun gate ater avnig tral cocina’ tot 
brother to lady love. 

Some time ago there was a sudden commotion at 
Finsbury Park Station. A lady fell off the platform 
as a train came into the station. There was a shriek 
of horror from the crowd when a young fellow jumped 


The betting surprised most people. Black Prince had 
advanced to favourite at 3 to 1, Dane’s Delight was at 
fives, while Flitaway, after opening at sevens, soon came 
— to sixes, and immediately after the parade went to 
ves. ; 
The race was evidently considered a very open thing 
be uch upport “none 0 “the pe ing the 
receiving m 8 , excep’ carrying 
Royal urs, which was pretty well followed by outeiders, 
more on a question of sentiment than ing else, 
‘arland’s hands trembled as he held race-glasses to 


© 


his eyes. Would they never be off! after her, pushed her under the j ig of 

Then ting, ting, ting, went s-bell. . : the platform, and held her-there in safety antil the 

Meyae . came the roar, followed immediately | train had passed. Rescuer and rescued both escaped 
alter by without a scratch. 


groan. 

“The favourite’s got left,” 
man standing near Harland. 
caused all the trouble.” 

But the young man did not hear. With straining eyes 
he tried to distinguish the w and red jacket en 
wae wearing. Past the he caught a glimpse of it 
Flitaway was in the first bunch of ten, Black ‘Prince; fight 
i make up the ground lost at the start, was just 
behind, while in the rear came the others. 

Only eleven horses were in the race, said the experts, as 
they near Tattenham Corner; but Harland, with his 
a beating quickly, knew that Flitaway was one of 
these, 

Round Tattenham Corner came. To the ordinary 
spectator it was a pretty sight, Harland could almost 
have shrieked out in his agony, for Black Prince had come 
well to the front, while Flitaway’s position seemed little 
improved. The orange colours of Dane’s Delight were 
ahead, and several people hailed him as the winner. 

But Black Prince had made his effort too early; he 
dropped back, two or three horses came up with ry 
Delkight, and in a bunch they swept down the course. 


Where was Flitaway ? 

The crowd were shouting out for Dane’s Delight; then, 
as though through a mist, Harland saw the red and yellow 
coming along on the rails. 

Down came the whip upon the flanks of the chestnut 
colt. On and on. The crowd were almost delirious. 
Neck and neck, now Flitaway, now Dane’s Delight. 

Young Parsons, riding latter, did hie best, but 
Randen was riding as he had never ridden before. Down 
came his whip again; the colt, summoning all his strength, 
made an effort, and passed the post half a neck ahead. 

Flitaway had won the Derby after one of the most 


If that ai, aes! had to think of what 
he was doing would have n too late to do it. 
He would have said.to himeelf that he owed duties 
to others iy tenes him to risk ae _ “i 
stran; “and so the poor woman would have n 
killed. "In this instance, although there were a 
thousand chances against it, the bravery paid. 

But suppose he had failed! Everyone would have 
said that it served him right for being so foolhardy. 
Nothing succeeds like success. 

Of course, the man who stops to ask himself the 
SS, heroism pays can never be a hero. 


e average hero ig touched by pity and ig agers 
Goeeqemity does 


lained a | looki 
“Serve the beast right; he 


He has no time to reason. 
something heroic. . 

Hence, it follows that, if you really wish to become 
a hero you should seldom stay to reason. The cold- 
blooded man who carefully balances the pros and cons 
generally misses his opportunity. 

There are some heroes who will do an heroic thing, 
although they know instinctively that it cannot 
possibly pay. That is because they are heroes in the 
grain, and have to live up to themselves. 

I remember Baker Pasha once doing s thing which 


In “Changelets,” you are provided with a from 


which you must remove six of the words and eu 


exciting races in the memory of man. other six in the same places, and thus give the sentence an 
* = 7 = . absolutely different meaning. = 
Randen’s head was in a whirl. He knew he had ridden Here is an example which will make the matter 


perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this: 
“ When Lamb was @ young man he tried to increase his 
emall income by writing Ltery pu, but they did nt succeed 
very ‘ 
By the removal of six words, and the substitution of six 
new ores. blot ong the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 


a fine race, he knew he had oO ogy i the game,” and he 
dimly realised that, Lord Cunliffe, flushed with pride, was 
leading Flitaway to the paddock. 

Dazedly he passed the weighing-in, and heard the 
weloome “All right”; then he pulled himself together to 
meet the angry trainer and tell him he could do his worst. 

But when he had changed and met Mr. Lewiston he was 
surprised to find that gentleman smiling self-complacently, 


jo 


he BY, Sd, Randen, you rede the finest race of your life!” « When lamb wae a I: man bravely tried te imorease 
e exclaimed genially. “I’ve never seen such a finish.” . eat: ; dia ‘ 
“But you—” . ma by cote om Pade mot digest 


“Hush!” said the trainer, gazil cautiously’ round ; 
differsntl i 
and told his friends, 
got rushed up to a 


Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 

which must be treated in this manner. The sentence is: 
Whafs ina name? That which we cali a rose by any 

other name would smell as eweét.” 

Lightly cross out on the form below ois vente pre wick 

to alter, and write in ink, and clearly, the 

crossed-out word, the word you to substitute. If you 

can make your sentence by crossing out fewer than six 


refusal to ride on the cross, and y after found words, may, of course, do so. YOU MAY NOT 
yar little scoop had so advanced in the betting that it 2 7 ; 3 
= ty pal bod lat mo dove, cc HOWEVER, CEOSS OUT AND SUBSTITUTE MORE 


souree. 


” 


Six months later a people were to 
see a horsey-looking little man amongst a eee 
guests at a society wedding, and wondered why the bride 
and beidegree sete ee” onplained” + 
* It’s Randen 7 nes = coating uth, 
bee 1 can't understand what he's do here. aiaed 
ed racing eome time ago.” : 
ne to understand that the 


Prerterreer ire er) 


will m 


Because it ake every iad glad. 


A 


CHANGELETS. 


Address 


i . of 

ey I am hot take an emetic, Are 
-*Yes, I am,” said the horrified Turkish 

“ I am a brave man, ism of ie ed 


aa pay.” 
ercism pays a nation, but not, a: 

individuals who compose that nation. Take, fie 
stance, the case of the survivors of the Six Hundred, 
many of whom are dragged once a year f ' 


seclusion of the workhouse to grace a Lor ( 

Show. Where is the gratitude of. the sila i 
which 1 a and bled? Now that the country 
is awaker all these years to a fitting senco 
of what it owes to these gallant men, there aro very 


yg ey ee 
; is more mm. instance of t! 
City clerks who came beck after fighting in 80:1! 
so. bad pea not remember — day of thei 
return, w! marched through the st: 

London, and were fied and caremed as heroes! Whe, 


t roes? When 
the novelty wore off, a good many of their late 
employers made excuses for not the men back 


The curse of unrest ese poor youn 
fellows. After they had endured incredible hardshive 
on the veldt, City life choked them. They did thcir 
best, wet were clumsy and awkward. A great many 
of them drifted about from bad to worse, some took 
to drink, others emigrated, and people said, “It’s a 
good thing they’re gone; they were unsettling us all.” 
Did heroism pay these men, who “heard their 
country’s call”? I think —_ unless they considered 
i - consciousness of duty 

nobly done. 


One cannot be a hero by calculation. Either one 
is, or one is not. As a rule, to use a graphic 
Americanism, “there’s no money in it.” Still, it is 
better to be a hero than a coward, whether it pays 
or not. 

Although an ungrateful nation may allow its heroes 
to starve to death, there is a magic power in that 
little bronze cross “for valour” which makes its 
wearer greater than princes, and renders him a king 
in his own right, although sometimes a hungry one. 


YOUR LAST OPPORTUNITY. 
CLOSING DATE JUNE 5th. 


than Friday, June ; 
Reasonable abbreviations of two words, such as 
“ What's,” which a) in the coupon below, will be 
counted as one w only. Everyone who enters must 
compete on the printed forms. 
To-the reader from whem the Editor receives what he 
considérs to be the best sentence will be awarded 


The First Prize of £25, 


The next two attempte in order of merit will be awarded 
£5 Each. 
And tothe next fifteen attempts in order of merit will 
be awarded : 
£1 Each. 


pondence will be 
tition, and will be 
is final, and readers may only 


Co vee be econ see eer oageecaserersoraesresoassesnssousseseneeneren st? 


- ScotLamp  cele- 
brates not a few 
peculiarly national 
events. true- 


how | Climbed 


dream of ig on 
the First of January! 
What day is more 
sacred to the Cale- 


And then picture the 
wild enthusiasm of 
the Scot, either at 
home or abroad, 
when the day, or, 
rather, the “nicht” 
for toasting the “ Im- 
mortal Memory’ of 
Burns co roun: 
But the Soot has still another event on his calendar, 
rhich gives-us an even more subtle insight into his 
character. That day is to-day, May 28th, the day on 
which he removes to a new abode, or flits. . 

. Why the Scot should annually change his residence 
is a mystery. Theorists ascribe his wa: 
clivities to the gargs that he is 
descendant of the lost tribes of Israel. Other and 
more practical minds hold that his migratory habits 
are due to the manner in which houses in the north 
are rented on yearly tenancies from Whitsunday to 
Whitsunday. 


[= men Twenty-rist “noose” | 


Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Scot 
is the slave of tho flitting or removal habit and were 
in the North today, in Glasgow, Dundee, or 
‘Aberdeen, you would be astonished to find every lorry 
or dray laden like brokers’ vans with furniture of a 
more or less valuable nature, while every second 
rson you would meet would be yori Reve a 
Fitchen clock, umbrella stand, or other usehold 
article more or less useful and ornamental. a 
So deeply ingrained into his nature is the Rising 
habit, that Brother Sandy takes it as a matter 
course, and so does his good lady. One worthy matron, 
amazed that the custom should be cause for astonish- 
ment, said : . . 

“Me and John’s been mairrit since aichty-seeven 
and this is oor twentieth hoose!” ; 

She spoke with such pride that, were one to be in 
Glasgow to-day, one would be certain to meet her and 
“John” on their way to their twenty-first “ hoose.” 

By noon the out-going tenant must vacate the house 
and hand over the key to the landlord, or factor, as 
the house agent is called. . 

It may happen that the Scot gets ion of the 
new house a day or two before the 28th. In that 
event he is able to conduct his “flitting” in a more 
leisurely fashion ; but, if not, then out into the street 
must his household and goods be deposited, to 
await the arrival of the vehicles, which are to convey 
them to the new habitation. . : 

This proceeding, it may be whis , is not un- 
pleasing to the wife of the Scot, and she is, indeed, a 

prood, prood woman,” as she surveys her chiffonier 
and American organ displayed on the footpath, exciting 
the admiration and envy of curious spectators. 


COVERED VANS DESPISED. 


For a similar reason the Scotswoman views with 
distrust and suspicion the efforts that are being made 


Cartoons, etc., for the— 
Tatler, 


How Sandy Celebrates 
May 28th. 


Start drawing comic— 
i lor Messrs. 
’s publications. 


My work very crude but— 
Yr. , the best 
og young artists 
encourages me, an 
I draw for 8:ra;8, 
Funny Folks, etc. 
fond of art, next— 
find myself in North of 
London, editing, illus- 
trating, and writing most 
of the original Moon- 
hine. 


to arise covered vans in Caledonia. the intention of making 

. wits the guid o’ haein’ a piano,” she cries, “if| PY ane a bia cell 
naebody sees it when ye're flittin’?” This question er ilet: thunder 
seems unanswerable, and it ig not too much to assume in the 


that, should the covered van actually catch on in 
Scotiand, it may yet give the death-blow to Brother 
Sandy’s migratory habits. 

From the above remarks it is not difficult to conceive 
that the building of a “flitting” on an open vehicle 
is nothing short of a work of art, or should one say 
miracle? Woe betide the contractor who places” the 
bookcase on the cart in such a position that the back 
et is seen and not the handsome glass-panelled 

oors. 

According to unwritten law, again, the parlour 
mirror must hang gracefully behind the car. This 
arrangement is not without its advantages, and to-day 
in Scotland, if you are perplexed as to your outward 
appearance, all you require to do is to stroll behind 
the nearest flitting, and, behold! you see yourself as 
others see you! 

His goods and chattels having been installed in his 
new house, the Scot proceeds to consider his list of 
casualties. Invariably, he finds that, after a flitting, 
his furniture is not nearly so valuable as it was a 
week or two previously. 

As he makes out his list of accidents, and also 
Yeceives the bills presented by the upholsterer, the 
Plumber, the sweep, and other individuais, -whose 
Presence is always necessary at removals, the Scot 
groans in spirit, and heroically resolves to flit no 
Yaore, a good resolution which he keeps until May 28th 
Comes round again. . 


« Something in the City.”— 
Fi tial hat. 


First caning. Ugh! Ugh!— 


“TTL 


PHARSON'S © 


TrETLLILILLLLItoTtCCiTc iit istic t tic i ritriviiriritii 


-the. ‘adder’ ; 
A Series of Fascinating Life Stories of Successful 


Men Told in an Original Way, Begin Reading at 
the Bottom of the Column, 


No, 7.—Mr, CHARLES HARRISON, the popular 
humorous artist, 


choppy. Steward! 


point. 
—Un very by my 
princi: 


—School. Ugh! 


—First attack of mumps, 


—Born, London. 


in the summer, and, 


—Invited to reveal my dark 


‘| haired, — but 


carecr to Pearson's 
Weekly. 

—Comic pa for the 
B.etch. = 

—First sketch in Punch. 
A red-letter day. 


—First trip abroad. Sea very 


-—Fortunate enov; toattract 
r 
Augustas Sala, who recom- 


mands me and my work to 
Mr James Henderson, of 
Scrips, etc. The turning 


Wak along the 
river by Hanmer- 
smith any Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon 


if you bea stranger 
in these parts, your 
eyes will very likely 
be amaze and 
delighted by the 
inspiriting sight of a 
racing sculling eight 
manned (excuse the 
“bull”) by eight 
splendidly athletic 
young women in 
green and gold 
colours, and coxed by 
a venerable white- 


Some Account of the Furnivalh 
very Sculling Club, 
alert, old gentleman. one 
aquatic Amazons are the flower of the Furnivall 
Sculling Club for Girls and Men (formerly the 
Hammersmith Girls’ Sculling Club), the cox is the 
founder of the club, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, the eminent 
man of letters, Shakespearean scholar, social worker 
and reformer, and pioneer of sculling for girls. 

Pioneer, indeed, to a great extent of modern row- 
ing, for in 1845 Dr. Furnivall, with John Beesley, 
built the first two narrow rowing bosts in England— 
in a London copy of Dr. Furnivall’s boat, Newell, a 
bed later, beat Clasper, the only time he was ever 

ten—whilst in 1866 Dr. Furnivall introduced the 
first sculling-four and sculling-eight races. 

The Furnivall Sculling Club was founded as the 
Hammersmith Girls’ Sculling Club in 1896, and has 
flourished ever since, at all events, as a social and 
athletic combination. 


| WINTER PICNICS. | 


Financially, it does not yet pay its way, and to 
the balance sheet of 1907 there is appended thie 
delightful footnote: “The club owes Jack Biffen about 
£20." My respects to Mr. Biffen, who is evidently a 
sportsman of the right sort. 

But, naturally, the club is not conducted for profit, 
and the annual subscription is fixed as low as possible. 

The object of the club is primarily to provide health- 
ful exercise and innocent enjoyment for unmarried 
working girls and men—there are usually between forty 
and fifty of each sex in the club—who have few 
Spporiniies for obtaining such unaided. But, the 
charitable will please note, many a r slum child 
has been made almost deliriously happy by being 
taken for a row up the river, followed by a make-your- 
mouth-water-to-think-of it tea at the F.S.O. clubhouse. 

Summer is, of course, the club’s halcyon time, but 
winter does not deter tho members from their favourite 
exercise. Here is another extract from the annual 


rt: 

ir Durikg the winter months light boats were, of 
course, much to the front; and every Sunday a good 
number pulled up to Richmond, whence, after a brisk 
walk across the fields, the New Inn, Ham Common, 
was reached. There they were met by members who 
had walked across Richmond Park, and all gathered 
round the festive board of that good inn to partake 
of genial fare, and to make merry round a crackling 
fire, where the mirth of happy folk was as bright as 
the sparks from tha burning fuel. The time on these 
occasions passed all too quickly, and the boats soon 
had to be boarded for the return home.” . 

_ The club is managed by a committee of seven girls, 
six men, a girl-captain of the club, a man-captain 
of the boats, a president, and an hon. secretary and 
treasurer. 


AFTER YOU, DEAR BROTHER. 


Among the vice-presidents are Mr. Anthony Hope, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and Mr. G. H. Radford, 
M.P.; while another point of interest is that “it is a 
fundamental and unalterable rule of the club that 
members may use its property on Sundays.” 

In conclusion, a delightful story may perhaps be 
told against Dr, Furnivall. The doctor, if he will 
pardon the familiarity, is president of the National 
Amateur Rowing Association, which admits working 
men, and at one of its meetings four competitors 
wera left in a race for single sculls, the first prize for 
which was a cup, the second an edition of Dr. 
Furnivall’s works, and the third a Gladstone bag. 

One competitor was unable to start, and of the 
remaining three one was, barring accidents, absolutely 
certain to win, and in ordinary circumstances the 
real race would have been for second place, the other 
7 bei Raker yrseg ‘ 

at neither of the tw: ad any ve at litera 
tastes, whilst each ardently desired = Gladstone bag. 
The result was that the favourite, going away from 
the start, and never being troubled, the spectators 
were treated to the spectacle of the two remaining 
oarsmen each striving desperately to let the other 
win — nt an 5 
And their crab-like progress continued until each 
back-pedalling—one should me hg: water—wi 
they drifted past the post loc! together in a dead- 
heat and a cloud of “purple” language. 


Keep your optics open wide for our double number at Whitsuntide. 


2 —— 
Picked Pars. 


Ought to be a Chauffeur. 

Matthew Blair, aged eight, of Roker, Sunderland, fell over 
a cliff on to an asphalt footpath forty feet below. Having 
done which, he got up and walked away. . 

First English Skyscraper. — 

The foundation-stone of the first “si » in 
England was laid at Liverpool recently. The wee beilding, 
which will be 300 feet high, is being constructed for the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society on a site overlooking the 
Mersey. 4 

The Worm that Turned. 

Before a Swanage naturalist named Scanlan succeeded in 
killing a viper, 2ft. “in. long, which he found in a field, 
the reptile bit him in the hand. Scanlan sucked the 
wound, but the poison affected his throat, and he became 
anconscious. For a time his life was despaired of. 

Shifting a Shanty. 

A bungalow, 110ft. long, and weighing about 60 tons, 
which was erected on the oliffe at Bacton, Norfolk, which 
was threatened by the inroads of the sea, has been removed 
100 yards inland. The removal was managed without a 
single window being broken. The building was under- 
pinned with baulks of timber, bolted together, and pulled 
along by four traction engines. 


Picture Pars. 


HOME-MADE FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Ir is possible with a little trouble to construct 
a fountain pen out of an ordinary nib. 
about four inches of thin wire, and make it 
into two coils of about a quarter of an inch 
long. This can be done by twisting it round a 
pin. Leave enough wire between the coils to 
pass over the back of the nib. Then fix these 
coils inside the nib, and bend the bottom ends 
over on to the back of the nib as shown at A. 
This will be found to hold enough ink to write 


an ordinary letter. 


>_0Cc 


HOW WATER MAINS ARE JOINED. 

WHEN water mains are laid, mach care is taken to 
render the joints pene tight. Figure A shows the 
section of a main. It will be seen that there is a space 
between the pipe and the 
socket. Into this space a 
piece of soft yarn 
sufficient length to en- 
circle the inner pipe is 
driven in as far as it will 
go with the thin, flattened 
punch B. Then a roll 
of clay C is wrapped 
round the pipe close to 
the socket, and the two 
ends are turned back as 
Po at D. This 

ves a small ing at 
E. The plumber then takes a ladle of boiling lead, 
which he pours into the aperture until the space is fall. 
As soon ae the lead is set the clay is removed, and the 


Waiting for a Train. 
The skeletons of ten persons have been found in a cave 
near the Severn Tunnel, on the Monmouthshire side. 


No More Gambole. 
A number of clubs, which had hitherto escaped 
-detection assuming titles of philan' io institutions, 
have been by the St. Petersburg ce. 


Only the Author. 
An author who was assisting at a rehearsal of his play in 
a small Paris theatre ventured to make some remarks on 
the performance. The had him turned out of the 
house, and told him that he was not there to criticise. 


Busy. 
marag Alaa judgment debtors summoned at Shoreditch 
County Court was a man who was described by a woman 
creditor as a seller of coke, a racing tipster,a hawker of 
wood, a coal dealer, and a frequenter of public houses. 


Pluck me a Potato, Please? 

Mr. Dwight Wheeler, of Middlebury, Connecticut, who 
has e mented for years in growing potatoes, declares 
that he has at last succeeded in rowing a potato which 
requires no cooking and grows on vines like the tomato. 


— 


DOESN'T GO OUT. 


Many people have probably wond:red how it is that 


the lamps used on trains 
never seem to go out. 
The secret is revealed in 
the picture which shows 
the type of burner invari- 
ably employed. The 
hand-screw A is, of 
course, used for adjusting 
the wick to the proper 
height, while B keeps it 
in the correct position. 


With an ordi lamp, =a2 

the wick would into 

the cistern owing to the tremendous oscillation of the 

train, and thereby cause serious delay while it was being 
relighted. ° 

o0Cc 
TESTS TRULY. 

. Ir may have — mired ng some 

: greengrocers w making up ets 

of are a —_ fruits 

invaria at imens on 

A okness is not 


to Dar fruit trade, a it is to 
counteract possibility of any suc 
arrangement that excise officers, when 
testing malt or grain, arm themselves 
‘with the instrument shown in the 
picture. It is screwed on to the end 
of a rod and down to the bottom 
of the heap haa to be tested. As 
it is to the surface the lid opens, 
allo a sample from the bottom to 


top. This very human wea) 
pecaliar 


lead compressed in the joint by means of the punch and | trick.e in, and thereby giving a proof of the quality 


a heavy hammer. 


throughout. 


So eae Wax 
‘ & 1908" 
ee A. Few Items of ; 
=." Tonerest You, Sat will 


Fon: of the Family, 

A tamed ‘Niedband, at Marburg, Ge 
was teft & widower some years -ago, wh 
sister. —— spring, and now he has meetin 


hig 
a boy was charged at Tower Bridge recently with 
respects, he was “word, blind”. a 
= aca ; d to Brasp the 


cy Hodguon, to the Boston F 
Panay en Nagi Si against her ater ae 
and rateatcher, eaid that he 


dinner, maki 
zage and onions. She obteined te 


might be avoided bya 
peat af the customary 
flack a large dall has 
hoisted, it means that for some 
'yeason or other the parade will not take place 


aoc 
LIST, YE SAWYERS, 

Sawina wood esems to be a fairly =r wah re 
bat, like most other things, it is not without its little 
difficulties. The chief of these is the tendency which 
the saw evinces to stick in 


if 
Union ~ 


— 


bat day. 


grease on each side of the 

£ J 1 In the case 
of a very long piece of 

wood, it is a plan to insert a small in the 
opening by the saw. This keeps the two pieces 


and considerably facilitates the work. In the 


psa il is exaggerated so as to illustrate the 
more clearly. 


Pars about Cricketers. 


C. A. Ollivierre (Derbyshire). 

For a batsman of such innate ability his last season's 
average of 12 for 34 innings must have astonished 
C. A. Ollivierre himself as much as it did his numerous 
admirers. 

Perhaps the unsettled summer had a lot to do with his 
ill-success, for tte West Indian amateur wants a fast, dry 
pitch to be seen at his best; but there is no doubt that he 
often throws his wicket away through carelessness. Some- 
how he seldom gives one the impression that he is playing 
seriously. He has a splendid eye, |wo magnificently sapple 
wrists, and his footwork is cat-like, but all these natural 
advantages are too often set at nought by his impatient 


cake £0 man; 
does, he might easily be num 
of the day. He certainly has the ca 
the equally important capacity—that 
seems to be lacking in him. 

Apart. from Ranjitsinhji, he is the only coloured man 
agg bees Hg firet-class cricket ; and he is engaged in business 

rby. 
V. F. S. Crawford (Leicestershire), 

ly Vivian Crawford had borne out the promise of his 
tcens, he would have been one of the if not the best all- 
roand cricketer to-day. ; 

As a boy he was a phenomenal bateman, bowler, and 
fi {der. At school a hundred to him was almost as frequent 
asa ‘‘ duck” is to most young players; before he became 
an “old boy” he once took eight ory wickets, including 
those of Abel, Hayward, Lockwood, and Holland, for sixty 
odd runs; and he played for the Gentlemen against the 
P in his seventeenth year. ; 

started his first-class career with Surrey, bat, apart 


“P.W.’e” Double Whitsuntide number will 
. Olym 


eer eaten ts tora: caus, a ces wer seaman 0 

80! never what was 

be expected from him, and after a fow eonsone with the 

litan shire he transferred his services to the county 
Leicestershire. 


the Lancashire team, and so, for the present at any rate, 
Somersetshire, for whom it is said he was qualifying, will 


Blessed with a —— strong pair of nro and 
extraordinary stamina, he can go on bow! 
without becomin, sions o pe al ett 


while, unlike many lers, he is not reduced to 
mediocrity by a slow wicket.’ This is chiefly due to the fact 
that his rather short “ run up” evables him to keep a good 


foot-hold even on a greasy surface. 
Mr. Brearley, however, is a poor fielder, and just about 


the worst bat in first-class cricket. Even he himself treats ‘ 


his batting as a joke. 


J. Daniell (Semersetehire). 

In the absence of both “Sammy” Woods and Lionel 
Palairet, no better leader of the Somersetshire eleven than 
James Daniell could have been found, 

Although he has been away in “furrin’ parts ” for the 


Games in the shade. : 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 
last three years “Jimmy” Daniell, or “ The Prophet,” 
as he is en ane is ih whan sutdode ria’ aad 


such an enthusiast where are that he is 
to-day as he was when at 


There 
the “Sammy” Woods isa way—and a really 
magnificent field, crpainly fa country. If he has only 


retained his form, » to be trouble for somo of 
the Western Shira opponents ths summer, Of his fitness 
for the captaincy of the side there can be no two opinions; 
he is one of the most popular, even-tempered, and genial 
cricketers of the day. a . 


T. Wase (Nottinghamshire). 


Axone first-class fast bowlers of to-dsy Tommy Wass, 
merchant,” holds # unique 
‘one who can bow! leg-breaks 


combined g° 


be the sensation of the summer. It will even put the 
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« o ( seemed as if her evidence | verdict there and then, # peculi 
would tell serely agninet Bretal murder would have gone fave; but the 96 = 
prisoner, atated # trump card 
IG, =) that cho had om several woman named Retaine i a foe nt Pt 8 ech 
f ¥/ oe occasions heard speak was of a man wh i : 
| i SERS ty’: angrily about her late with » Monsieur Vincent and they conducted one 
Dy ii of master, and once he said | known as the Hotel Dieppe, which was situated <. 
cy, to her, “If I had his | Leicester Place, Soho. Her evidence was to the effect 
A) = lord ship's money Ij that some years before, a man whom she kn oh 
‘10 William Russell 225." “°™ | cic ea Sire 
ait! country. the Dieppe. He left, and she lost sight of hin 
. She also declared that | until a few prior to the murder, when ae 
KK AA By DICK DONOVAN. she had caught him in the by his calling “to renew acquaintance.” 
nm ug act of rummaging about had some conversation in the course of which 
ee A : Z . ‘her master’s desk and his | he ed her that he was in an excellent situat 
ee Oa Lorp WILLIAM vets pores Her description of the ghastly sight | in London; but beyond the bald statement ‘he 
& Leon or ogden ~~ when she went i naegh ang rom ——— no a ae and though is 
; Bedford. memorable mornin uesti desi 
af os, aaa tala ee Oe aa, a of Boson, | bed in a pool of Blood seu shudder Uareugh the acd fgg canes to be 
Sound hte lying marcuced te ? while certain rooms were in { court, and she herself appeared to be a About a week later he again called at the Dic, 
that it speared as though burglare had been at | This unhappy witness’s evidence, which was and asked Madame Piolaine to of a 
work. Suspicion ultimately fell on his lordship’s valet, Francis | fectly true in its su i cae for him. This package was “ ‘ ac age 
oisier, a Swise, and he was taken into custody. | han on part ps, the prisoner’s | securely tied up in brown paper. Hoe explained 1h 
Phillips was an man, with a good deal | it was a trifling present whith he intated fot 
THE BLOOD-STAINED GLOVES. — . of the fluency and eloquence for which his countrymen to some of his relatives, and that he would 
Axout three days after his arrest Courvoisier desired are distinguished, but at times he was positively brutal | call for it in a few days. As the woman had no reason 
to have some clean clothes brought to him, and sent | in his oross-examination. to that anything was wrong, she consented 
a request to that effect to Inspector Tedman, telling siliveaaiea | Sake change of ie pare. : me 


In removing the things from the box the inspector 
happened to unfold a dirty shirt, when out 
a pair of white gloves, such as are usually worn by & 
valet, and those gloves were blood-stained. Ev 
other article in the trunk was now carefully examined, 
and two white silk handkerchiefs were found to have 
blood spots on them. 

Now, it is somewhat remarkable that these things 
were not discovered on the morning of the day when 
the murder became known. search made at 
that time through the boxes of the servants 
must have been of a very perfunc character. 
Nothing was said to the prisoner about the find, and 
the blood-stained articles were sent to an expert for 
analysis. 

In the meantime the inquest was closed, and a 
verdict of wilful murder recorded against Courvoisier 
the verdict being justified by the evidence that had 
been accumula‘ Of course, he was committed for 
a and the investigations were continued. Those 
in charge of the case, however, began to realise that 
the chain of evidence was singularly weak in many 
respects, and that several very important links were 
needed to make it effective. There had also been a 
revulsion of feeling on the part of the public in the 
prisoner’s favour. 

LIGHTS OF SOCIETY ATTRACTED. 

Poor old Lord William had been laid to rest with 
all the manifestations of sorrow befitting the occasion, 
and the first shock of horror having given place to 
calmer judgment, a rumour ran gained credence 
that the police, feelin they were baffled, were manu- 
facturing evidence. hat justification there was for 
this was not made clear. 

The prisoner had engaged for his counsel a Mr. 
Phillips and a Mr. Clarkson, and it is probable that 
the solicitor instructing them was not averse to its 
being widely made known that the evidence was weak. 

On Thursday, June 18th, Courvoisier was put on 
his trial at the Old Bailey: and seldom had the gloom 
old court been crowded y such a athering of tit) 
people, men and women, “ Lights of Society,” as they 
were called, who were drawn there by mere curiosity. 

The judges were Lord Chief Justice Tindal and Mr. 
Baron Parke. Tindal informed the prisoner that, 
being a foreigner, he had a right to demand that half 
the jury should be foreigners, but Courvoisier replied 
that he preferred to be tried by Englishmen only. 

The prosecuting counsel was a Mr. Adolphus, one 
of the worst examples of an Old Bailey lawyer. He 
was a loud-voiced, pompous bully, and whichever side 
he happened to be on, he endeavoured to overawe the 
witnesses on the other side by brow-beating them. 

SARAH MANSELL'S EVIDENCE. 

In his opening address to the jury, he overste 
all bounds of fairness and courtesy, disgracing ‘i 
self and his profession by thundering to the jury, 
“The prisoner is a yee ae and, as we all know, 
foreigners invariably murder those whom they rob.” 

This outrageous assertion shocked everyone, and 
set up a very strong feeling of sympathy with the 
prisoner. Phillipe, who defended, was a man of a 
somewhat different stamp, though he was a bully also. 
He had distinguished himself a little as an advocate, 
and bore the reputation of being particularly success- 
dul as a cross-examiner; it was therefore felt that 
the prisoner’s case was safe in his hands. 

murder of the old nobleman wae a horrible 
affair, but it would be no less horrible to convict an 
innocent man. And though Courvoisier was a foreigner, 
‘British justice and British sense of fair play would 
alike be outraged if he were not accorded a fair trial. 
It was ly believed that if anyone could get 
him off one was pe. 

‘When Mansell was put into the box, it 


He tried in every ible known to 
Pa ag Apres afaneell. "He drow from ber 
admission that servants, as a rule, are not to 
cPeaking in tome of rate of fe movies tod mix 


tresses, i that she herself attached no im- 
ee SS es omen. Nor did she on 
he night of the crime hear any suspicious noises. 

Moreover, it was elicited from her that on the night 
P the murder she had told the valet to take 
8 step-ladder into the back area, as it was in her way 
in the kitchen, and by meang of that ladder 


person desiring to do so could have into his 
ship’s area from the next area. ” 

much was poor Sarah bullied and 
she got very confused and contradicted, herself 
times, and it was t by some who 
the case for 


on the 

e seen, this was not the 

only act of gross indiscretion which Phillips was 

commit during this remarkable trial. 
COURVOISIER CONFESSES. 

Other witnesses, under his pitiless 

that the prisoner had always seemed a 

offensive man, and, when the crime was 

manifested every sign of genuine grief, 

ark my poor master, my poor master, 


y. 

When Phillips released him from the rack and 
torture, the r man was utterly discredited, and it 
was the opinion of many present that Courvoisier was 
an innocent victim of a stupid police blunder, and 
would be acquitted without a stain upon his character. 

Needless to say, Phillips was jubilant. What he 
thought need not be discussed. On the following 
morning, however, when the trial was resumed, a very 
startling surprise awaited him. It was nothing less 
than this: a new witness had come forward: and 
made a statement with regard to the missing silver. 

Phillipe was greatly concerned, and discussed the 
matter with his junior, Clarkson. In a little while 
the prisoner was placed in the dock, and he im- 
mediately intimated that he wished to speak with 

counsel. They both went to him, and, whispering 
to them, he confessed that he had committed the 
crime. 


he 
ehould the 4 
illips insi: that it wag necessary aes 
to this 
upon legal ethics that Parke ted to 
suggestion that Oourvoisier should still be 
a consequence of this, Philli 


because if the 
themselves to such an act of Lorert 


Philli 
if they had bees called upta to setuzm thelr 


he w have been perfectly wi to hay 
so, but in the meantime ‘the. i otal ce 
terested in him, and, feeling that it was desirablo he 
should be well attended to, he lodged at 
Her Majesty’s expense. 
Of cou when the crime was committed, it was 
talk of London, and became a subject 


heart of Soho was stirred, for then, as now, Soho was 
beloved by the foreign so on our shores. 
On the Continent the murder aroused interest second 


where it was more than 
ever he was, would have 
federates, would in 


if not con- 
able to 


importance. money 
hidden in the pantry and other 
Ruseell’s house led to Courvoisier’s arrest, but no man 
could have been convicted on such evidence. If, on 
the other hand, it could be conclusively proved that 
he had made away with the silver, his doom was 
practically sealed. 
“THAT IS THE MAN!” 
came into the hands 
inoent, the of Piolaine, with 
the crime, and Piolaine discu 


it with hig wife, brag 4 she exclaimed, “Mon 
Dieu, can it be possible that Sp perce Jean left in 
r 


husband had heard of 
parcel, and he obtained from his wife particulars 
of how she of i They were all 


t. 
somewhat alarmed, fearing that if “Jean” should turn 
out to be the murderer, and the missing silver was 
in that package, of which Madame had so lightly 
undertaken to become onstodian, it might fare 
with her, if not with her husband and his partner. 

In_ their distress, they sought the advice of an 


every piece 
and answered 
A LEGAL BULLY. 


After this discovery, no time was lost in communicat- 
with the authorities, and Madame Piolaine wae 
ed that she would be taken to Newgate to 88 


in 
order to determine whether “Jean 


Courvoisier, in 
and the prisoner 


before her, amongst them bein 
the moment her eyes alighted on him 
“re Crest homme, cest Phomme.” (That is the 
is the man.) On the second day of the trial 
Piolaine was put into the witness-box, and 


man, that 
Madame 
told her 


What ie this thrilling annovacement that awaite you in sur. Whitews number ®? Tusn to foot of page 683 and you will sce that—— 
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S Just as “Mr. Money- : . 
nd ives Moke © TV) seers ate matt |  N_["loneybage" sr Stee ae 
Re Poor Parents. Se bartne eee B@x19 Spoiling Sport fekgay neal cra tru 
at | exe | sport, } chair (having been driven i 
a2 By Our Heart Specialist. : eo ae bar pretend _ ae Oe ee te the moor OF covert), with 
our recent failures to <0 and a hot seven . coum, 


“J szways have the children in bed before my 
husband comes home,” obse’ a devoted wife the 
other day. “By six o'clock prompt they are all in 
their nests, and I never break my rule.” 

“Tf that is the case, their father oan really know 

little of them?” someone murmured, in reply, 
looking suggestively at the eldest of the nursery perty, 
a bonny boy of seven. 

“Oh, he sees them sometimes, of course, 
could not bear to miss our quiet evenings. I sh< 
+ the children before ae my sister 

d does. Dick invariably serves her 

last at table, and the children have the and 

wings of the fowl, while he and Minnie are grateful 
rumsticks. 

“Then they always call each other “mother” and 
“daddy.” It takes all romance out of marriage, and 
makes one feel so dreadfully old. If I kept the 
children up, our time together would be quite rent. 
How could I sit on the edge of Tom’s chair, and light 
his cigarette if Bobby, with his big, grave eyes, were 

me 


watching ? ; 

There is much to be said for this lady’s point 
often the arrival of babies turns the 
the once affectionate 
to each 


but we 
shoul 


of them. 
affair, and loses all the glamour 


REMEMBER THE CHILDREN. 


The mother is too anxious or too tired to go for the 
little pleasure excursions which formed such s 
deli; htful part of her earlier life, and in consequence 
her husband gets into the habit of sac, cage her, 

worst habit, as all women , that s 
uire. 

On the other hand, where a married couple are all 
in all to each other, the children’s claims sink un- 
consciously into the background. A mutual sdmira- 
tion society organised between husband and wife is 
apt .to make them selfish, or, at any rate, short 
sighted; and it is a curious fact that the man and 
woman perfectly satisfied with their wedded happi- 
ness are often the least observant of parents 
Absorbed in each other, forget the rest of the 
world, a state of affairs hardly favourable to the real 
understanding of the sensitive little things dependent 
on them. , 

Children have no way of asserting what is in them, 
and in their eagerness for praise and appreciation 
often make heroic and painful efforts to fit themselves 
to uncongenial surroundings. 

Careless parents sometimes mistake their charac 
teristics altogether, and May’s timidity is believed 
to be stupidity and Jack’s lack of speech is ascribed 
to sulkiness. 

Then the children are not supposed to have — 

or desires, or personalities of their own. A mutu 

enthusiasm for politics, for reading, for sport, will 

bind husband and wife in closer union; but as the 

youn: ar@naturally unable to share their interests, 

their individuality remains repreesed and undeveloped. 
MOTHERS CAN BE JEALOUS. 


I remember the case of a couple passionately 
attached to music who were the leading spirite in the 
hilharmonic society of their little town. Their 
leisure was devoted to practising; their conversation 
was of Fugues and Concertos, and each adored the 
other the more because of this taste they shared in 
common. 

Two of their children inherited the parents’ talent 
to a certain extent, and ae a feeble second to their 
enthusiasm; but the third, a boy, hates the word 
“music” to this day. 

His gorgo rises at the very name of Beethoven or 
Bach, his pet attitude towards “the divinest of 
the arte” being an eloquent protest the ex- 
aggeration of his parents’ passion for it, which made 
a weariness of his childhood. 

The pretty woman, delighting in her husband’s 
homage and admiration, and enjoying the privileges 
of a coquette, is again more likely to be jealous of 
her daughters when they grow up. They are rivals 
in her special department, and make her realise the 
depressing fact that she is no longer as young as she 
used to be. 

A certain mother kept her daughter in the school- 
room, wearing sashes and short skirts, until she was 
nearly twenty years old, for no worse motive than 
that the presence of this blooming freshness. constantly 
by her side, made her appear faded and old in her 
husband’s sight. 

Naturally this treatment was the worst possible up- 
bringing for the gir! herself, whose brain, never 
having een allowed to expand, remained that of a 


child. 


Our new serial, “The Wine of Loneliness,” 
an 


our own against the sportsm 
nations and countries, but the real explanation of 
our athletic decadence has scarce been touched upon, 
and it is the pernicious and devastating influence of 
Mr. Money 

Professi 
of what I mean. 
frankly to the club with the purse, which will 
buy up all the finest players, the championehip is 
a mere contest of cheque-books. 

The result is painfully obvious. There never was. 
a time when football morality was at a lower ebb 
for it is now an accepted principle of the professional 
game that it is better to win foully than to lose fairly, 
and with this abominable and most un-: doctrine 
nearly all manliness and sport have departed from the 
game. 

In cricket, too, the baleful influence of Mr. Money- 
age Some not so apparent, is still discernible. 

rich clubs set such a standard of expense that 

the poor clubs have no fair chance nst them, and 
once again success is won by weight of money. 

aes ore spent of Kings” Are the men who 
win ises nowadays sportsmen, lovers and 
students j the horse, horsemen themselves? No, as 
often as not they are plutocrate, whose sole 
experience has been limited to an occasional ride on 
@ merry-go-round in the days when they were peddling 


fried fish. . 
uy success, eageosd buy it to the 
‘or, : 
or it as@ sport, they make of it simply an instrument. 
for more or less fraudulent: ling. : 


Not only ver, are our sports and being 
commerciali y are being. emascula Take 
almost any sport or game you will, and you will find 
that the idea is to make things as easy as 


possible for the sportsman or the player. 


influence on sporte 


en and athletes of other | luncheon in the immediate offing. 


The fox hunter must have a perfectly trai 
that needs no riding, and he hes twenty eaten Pc 
his ever 


gy = tebe the 
on r wan river so chock- 
with fish that he has merel: to chuck in hie fee 
get his valet to do so, if disinolined for so much exer. 
tion) to catch » forty-pounder, which will be landed 
by a gillie. . 

The cricketer considers himself very badly used if 
Milised tabter walle I ne'te be: epennte a? 
wale ~ 
ee ee 

oung rs are put to play on ‘ect pi 
from the first, and, indeed, to attain ft wt the 
cricket world to-day as an amateur it is absolutely 
meee ong to have a rae peony id can afford to send 
you to a school where you expe 
fessional tuition. : sided 

Golf ‘has been described as an “old man’s game,” 
but, whatever the truth in that gibe, it is certainly 
becoming in England a rich man’s game. ; 


Why are msive new_balls and n 1 
dante Mie diveg aches koe =: 


the rich duffer, who, moreover, forci 
hein re tye 
practica or the man of 
means to compete with him? ace 
Or yachting. Is it not the rich man who wins there, 
though his knowledge of seamanship would probably 


not aaety Sent the post of cabin-boy on a penny 


To sum-up: The.general result of Mr. Moneyb 
and games {s to injure them by 


making them so ¢ ve that the poor man who 


loves sport for 3 sake cannot enjoy them, and 
therefore our a and athletic reputation is left 
in the gi hands of moneyed duffers. 


a cheerful endurance of hardshi 
it. of or athletio 


g characteristics of 
our modern sportsman or athlete. 
And without that spirit we can never hope to hold 
our own against the genuine sportsmen of other 
countries, : 


t Court, only in - 
tion, and to picture to him the various 
which a debtor must pass when 


te sete Ae epee ot SS as we 
obtain money in other ways, we decide to 
effect of A ‘a = 


bankruptcy. we 
warning of this our intention ‘ty — is 
termed a “bankruptcy notice,” which the 
debtor that within seven days after service he must 
pay the sum due, or s petition will be filed. 
is latter course is an expensive 
we have to = ger ardent eg ag ‘4 
nses. is, wi © stamps on accom 
tae documents without cost, makee the ntl 
for the petition amount to nearly £20! 


=a roe 4 d ‘ag a 

e petition gh, an emerge into 
treet on our way to serve the debtor—if 
found. Sometimes, after 
notice, the latter makes arran: 
manent residence a long wa; 
ing to serve, the lawyer fin 
_— 


5 
B 


, so that, when attend- 
the shutters up 


The debtor now interviews us (the “relentless” 
creditor), and implores us to wait for our money 
a little while longer, and ad. the ion. 
him, and 


we are adamant. We intend to p 
Accordingly, we. attend on the return-day of the 
in private 


petition. e go before the 
room, we tel) him the errin, tor has not or 
satisfied us, and, therefore. th gentleman 


dreaded “receiving order.” 
This document is advertised in the Lowpow Gazerra, 
and everyone knows of the debtor’s misfortune. 


Meta 
dete the first draught. 


4 


The receiving order 
having been made, that 
mysterious individual 
known as the “ Official 
Receiver” now comes 
upon the scene, and 
takes charge of all the 
debtor’s ings. 

The i 


ini hero ee lan mole 
storaiitory” aenaiinal . 


At this momentous gathering the debtor's fate is 
decided. If he has no proposal to make to satisfy ths 
credi he is “ad maggeol a bankrupt; 

an 


When has been appointed, the 
— iver retires from the management 

airs. 

The next important is the “public examine 
tion,” the ordeab rah aaceiad by $e ‘poor bankrupt. 

He attends the open court, and is plied with un- 
ending merciless questions by the Official Receiver, by 
the and by any itor who has proved his 
Dare to an anapeennesto eatin and if theno “nora” 

an unsympa ° ic, an' ese r 

have any taint of fraud . them the bankrupt will 
assuredly hear more of it. 
_ The trustee then proceeds to realise the assets, and, 
in due cburse, a dividend is declared and paid. 

Meantime, the bankrupt may take the important 


of applying for his “disch 
is, eg ae cation beard in open court 
The De Lata ee for all the 


elaborate“ report,” estting out in detail thelatter’s many 

delinquencies and shortcomings—what he has done, 

and what he has omitted t do, whereup . Late 

orders discharge to suspen (or oO three, 

or five yon, Seeding to the ar heinousness 

of the pt’a conduct. that period has 
, the latter is once more a free man. 


Gimmine, etarts in the Whiteun Number. Get a copy 


Lat terete t being ted. F 
vi in presented. For 
those who seem to believe that 


portion 
em of the débutante’s paren’ 
one strikes an average, it may be set down that 
the costumes of the débutantes at any. given court run 
to about £100 each, which just means that, whilst the 
Hon. Miss ’s costume cost £150, the price 
little Miss Smith’s presentation robe was 


fashion: Costum , £25; satin shoes, 
ings, and underelothing, together with a few other 
i £20. this, 


we come close on the £50 mentioned above. 
The déutante, all ready and fully dressed, 

into the brougham in due course, and is whisked a 

to the Palace. On her arriv 


r 


mes 
the débutante—the National Anthem i 


Dresented at (ourt. 
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ears of the excited 
| indy, and abe then 


CLAN, Spee as 


rE 


5] 
HY 


disappear as 


to do, at an 
af did baow tales 
he - *%). home. But manya 


débutante is hardly cognisant of her actions in 


x 
leet 


train 
herself, for the presentation 
and quite a thing of the 
rule, at ten o’ 


amongst 5 

these self-same ladies read their names in 

‘next morning. After this assurance they 

Rents Seiteel Sat hg Se ae oe presented right 
although the remembrance is a 80 at 


Spraxine off-hand, one 


, as 
least 


ips 
NI 
] 


it 


Ow 


there 


there may be left for 
to leave ili 
one who has just 
To do so is, to their minds, to court failure. 

“Change your bat, change your luck,” is another 
superstition that many pla have a sneaking sort 
of belief in, and once they have played themselves in 
with a bat, they are usually loth to call for 
cm one, #0 long as the original “stick” is at all 
usable, 

Apropos of bats, practically every cricketer has a 
“Wucky” one onan ka shock, just as nearly every 
cricketer has an pope (i one. The “lucky” one 
is usually at the service of any comrade who is “down 
on his luck” at the moment, and it is a curious fact 
how often a borrowed “lucky” bat does bring a change 
of fortune to the borrower. . 

One of the most curious customs of the cricket 
field is the “ pressing-the-ball” one. This consists in 
& fielder gently i the ball with his hands 
(usually between the overs), and then reverently hand- 
ing it to the bowler. e custom, which W. L. 
M the old Australian and Sussex captain, 
often resorted to, is reserved for long and troublesome 
partnerships, and it is certainly s mystery why it 
should so Sirusatty have the desired effect, as is un- 
doubtedly the case. 

Tossing for innings is also a matter which harbours 
& certain amount of superstition. Nearly every 
captain worth his salt has a “lucky”. coin—very often 
‘bus this is not available at the 

it is a time-honoured custom to call 
ilver and “heads” with copper. 


The opening chapters of 


(Range your wer 
NS (Range your aK sd, Sa, bal of the 


“The Wine of Loneliness” in the 


. J “The vast majority of 
Ret. batsmen all have a certain 
dread _of rat ball,” 


that no one hankers after. 
When a team has a regular 
first such as O. B. F; 
Hayward and Hobbe, of deen ey sy 
, of Surrey—it is a usual custom 
for them to decide between themselves which end 
will take before knowing from where the bowling 
start. By this means ordeal of taking first 
found to be pretty evenly divided throughout 


, It sometimes happens—A. C. MacLaren and K. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji among others did it—that a batsman gets 
@ century on his first appearance for his team. In 
such a case it is etiquette for the bowler to give the 
batsman the chance of making his hundred by eend- 
ing up a full toss to leg when the débutant’s score is 
ninety-six or s0. 

In this connection an amusing story is told of a 
certain famous and extremely popular fast bowler, now 


ling against a n 
foctane to eet into ihe ? 


, the 
ode sent him a straight one, which bowled him 


Another point of etiquette is that no fielder should 
‘even in a whisper, to another, or make any 
nois®. after the bowler has started his run up to the 
wicket. A breach of this rule would be not only 
exceedingly “bad form,” but also a distinct violation 
of a batsman’s unwritten “rights,” especially if the 
slips or the wicket-keeper were the guilty parties. 
R. ning Enemeed 08 galking ie. to bes ee 
ing no self-respecting cricketer must though 
a man who is notoriously and hopelessly a bad bat 
may be excused if he does break down this convention 


on occasion. 

W. M. Bradley, the old Kent fast bowler, used to 
do it sometimes, and Walter Brearley caused mach 
laughter by running all the way from the pavilion to 
the crease, getting clean bowled first ball, and ranning 
straight back to the pavilion, all within the space 
of a minute, in a match last season. 


new eerial fe the real “ P.W.* bran 


By Our Pet Pessimist. ar 

Tas Eo n, it has long been said, “dearly 
loves a loren But whatever our snobbery in the past, 
it was of a mild and more or less harmless variety com- 
pared with the rank and pernicious snobbishness which 
now permeates end defiles almost every class of society. 

In former times our ancestors no doubt had an 
absurd and exaggerated for that rank which, 
as Burns tells us, is but the guinea stamp. Today 
there is far too much vulgar pretentiousness and a 
low passion for pretending to be something better 
than we are, or can ever hope to be. 

It is a fact, as the Press has recently informed us, 
that if we want domestic servants nowadays we must 
advertise not for servants, but for ‘‘Iady-helps.” And 
scorns the idea of wear- 


if something bitter arises when I think 


how last Christmas my 


proved to be an enterprising young grocer 
for custom, while a day or two ater che left my rh 

uncle shivering on the at while she reported that 
there was a “man outside wanting to see yer,” I am 
consoled by the fact that Eliza Jane is not alonein her 
enobbish desire to appear something better than she is. 


ALL ESQUIRES NOW. 

Every tinpot tradesman who forms himself into a 
limited company nowadays is a ‘‘ managing director,” 
every publisher's reader is a “literary adviser,” 
every little milliner is an “artiste des robes,” every 
hairdresser a ‘‘ perruquier,’’ every office boy a ‘‘ junior 
clerk,’’ every bagman a “confidential representative,” 
every usher an “ assistant master,’ every reporter a 
“ al correspondent,’ every street-cleaner a 
“ t employé.” And we are all of us 
‘¢ Eaquires’”’ now. 

We carry this asinine aping of gentility into our 
homes as well. Every £25 a year jerry-built “villa” 
in a back street is “ Towers,”’ or ‘‘ The Gables,’® 
or ‘Lansdowne House,’’ or “Sans Souci,’? and every 
bit of waste land that is seized upon by the speculative 
builder is christened ‘Something Park.” 

In our dress, too, we are disgustingly snobbish. 
Twenty years ago no self-respecting woman would have 
worn imitation jewellery. Now, even women in a 
fairly good station of life load themselves with Brum- 
magem trinkets, and do their morning shopping figunt. 
ing what if real would be a king’s ransom of diamonds 
an 

‘* Shoddy,”’ too, is the keynote of the modern work- 
ing and maladie class woman’s attire. Sham. sealskins, 
rabbit that poses as ermine, “ satinette,”’ “ silkine,” 
‘‘Valenciennes lace”? (at 53d. a yard), “ ostrich 
feathers’ that were never attached to any ostrich’s 
skin, brown-paper patent leather shoes, silver-plated 
waist bu “gold”-handled umbrellas—she’s & 
snobbish sham from head to foot. 

HIGH-BORN VULGARITY. 

And the men, too, are almost as bad with their 
“ eighteen-carat rolled gold” watch chains and cuff 
links, their “ diamond ”’ pins, their imitation Panama 
hats, their “gold-topped’’ ‘Malacca’? canes, their 
“amber”? cigarette holders, and German silver 
cigarette cases. 

ut snobbery is as rife among what are commonly 
called the ‘‘upper classes’? as in less-exalted circles. 
Among the dictionary meanings of ‘‘snob’ ig that of 
“a Fr person,” and we find many examples of 
walgeriy in quarters where they ought to know better. 
hat other term but vulgar is to be applied to 
the conduct of those high-born ladies who allow photo- 
phs of themselves, often in a very undraped con- 
Sition, to be published in the Press. 

Even photographs of great ladies’ bedrooms are 
common enough now in our magazines, while news. 
paper descriptions of the modern fashionable bride’s 
trousseau leave so little to the imagination that the 
average decent-minded man is like to blush through 
his boote if he chance to read them. 

As I said at the beginning, the old-time adulation 
of rank, if absurd, was more or less harmless, but 
modern a . = only unhealthy, but a 

itive danger to the Empire. For one m of 
ar snobbery is that living beyond our Bees pevhioh 
is so characteristic of the present day, and that in 
the long run can only spel] nations! bankru oy. 

And we shall be bankrupt not only in but in 
mind. For snobbery is th to mental and moral 
development. 

England will never again be the sane, healthy, con- 
tented nation she once was until we realise that the 
man dignifies the work, not the work the man. 
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“ And 1” . Which man voiced the question in the | than woman he hed ever met . . . but... 
Pepe peg ty menor hing ah Bradley replied he dared not took at her. Are You a Physical Bankrupt ? 
to it. “It would be a dull world if nobody danced. | She was from the gutters! Her body was all beautifal ee 

. She's still a child, remember.” and white and sweet, her clothes were tiful, too, not 

‘erguson considered Bradley's words ae he walked | extravagant or smart or vulgar. She had learnt to speak MANY PEOPLE ARE. AND DO NOT KNOW IT, 
down the Strand ’s hotel. ye aes be the King’s lish. And yet there was eomething—he —_— 
in his voice, perhaps, told him that loved him. dared not name it. H of ald uster if the ledger of 
ought to have known himself; had not Maggie told him | How should be know that it was love! Love in hcalik was Wetcaaed oa ies ten monld 
coe twelve monthe ago? The knowledge every- | with pride to hide iteelf. How ebould he know that she wes was balaned up? Nine out of every : 
thing Duty bobbed up his head, from the gutters, of | playing a game again, how should he know she was acting | be found to be debited with a contra acconnt of sickness, 
course, and ry ; & part She wes flushed with wine and her ion disease or debility which their capital of vitality and 

“You found her,” ” * “you and | she had drunk to drown love as well se memory. And, | *rength could no possibly meet. 
dressed her, you filled her with emotions and desires, and | knowing he did not care for her as she wanted him to care, | As a matter of fact, the majority of men and women 
forgot to supply the morals. She's now stan the ape nee Soe font of the gutter child. are already in the physical bankruptcy court with 
cross-roads of a woman's life. On yoo depends path And by act it better? ‘ liabilities large and assets nil or extremely small. 


she takes.” 


she would eet him free. For her love Were a physical bankrupto tte in force, how few 
people cond possibly escups Peseta ite pages. 


financially strong, we are yet 


CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE. S| soiled by tise dootetagn of « Masher we io i f : 
: , physically weak ; indeed, the strenuous lives we live in 
NAAAaa ARAMA RADAR f | ad mailed bereelf toi, "7 1” "sed ber own crow | our endeavours to gain prosperity and to make progress 
MALIN 2 Lo ised by all to-day; love—murdered unless it involve a heavy expenditure on our partof mind, bee: 
Maco1s — also Lar al a oe vO takes out a ficense and parades iteelf in ts sewn by | tissue and blood, and cause a growing decadence 
i drunk wine; =~ gweated slions, imitation fowers, aad silk and lace, Love a, a9 and functional strength. 
ig ag Page escectgheer4 —— ‘sell | —8nd when it happens to be found is called insanity. ou are a physical bankrupt if your health is any way 
thea preg ey succeeded "ae Se the Maggie was insane. What further proof was needed | below the normal; the moment it sinks below par you 
Now, she look “a a eye A bodice rose o than the five bundred pounds she had calmly handed over | have joined that great army of unfortunates who are 
Meo bad benched reagees 2a — F 1g | %© the credit of another! Money telke—and i oy oe. 
overtake her, and, not knowing that she was followed peers t in Ferguson's benk laughed and ’ aad as brought you i Lend What cause has 
the canty san Sak mishenel, oie sane ap ew rele» “Well, old boy, out with it. Tell me why you're here.” produ ge ag naa nia 
She was alone, and she had really no choice, Natare,| He wassilen Vatled wold be the atiswars given to uch asearching 
refusing to be outraged, chose for her. who picked por ln Se guttaen? You are showed | question. Their name is veritably “ 
She laughed as she let down her hair; she laughed and My ing of life. I shan’t be shocked! If you | Many men would confess that Aetective kidneys had 


me meaning 
aniled at the por peor -. ae ee = didn’t come to preach, what did you come for? I—I have | reduced them to the pitiable plight they are now in. 


waa beautiful, and H been looking forward to this evening—the evening that we | Like all bankrupts, t id that they ecarvely 
Wag rich, dhe’ would be richer. “She was happy— |” | should meet again, and you discover you hadn't made’s | noticed the stare of their wisfortame, But it ias grown 
her lipe; no, : mistake, but that I was worth picking up.” A mower f their li 
happy! future would not be happiness, but pax ger sheer space ene mowers aon be Ss eir lives they are never 
excitement. i « done % pain A 
That was the only alternative. to-night, T tried wel, leven T aoe ig Sg Mony women oa, admit that moment disorder 
A servant knocked at the door and handed her a card— | him. “Didn't you feel? eren't you glad you didn't | ¥9* responsible their sorry state. ‘igestion, once 
Jim Ferguson ! leave me in the gutters? Well ... . what are you | intermittent, has become chronic. Flatulence has 
The sooner it was over the better, and being Srarged going to do with me now!” become a confirmed feature; P a gpeenra always 
she would not feel it eo much. Of sae, ony Home or (To be concluded next week.) oppresses them. Headaches are their continual com- 


panions, and general debility has now overtaken them. 
Even girls and young women would have to come into 
GRABBING THE WORLD'S OCEANS. | ©urt, for all those anamic faces, those listlees forms, 


had danced that night, only more madly more wildly. 
Dance life and love away— better end? 


Em dnd tr hfe | 1, nung ae al Dn be. |e ea tae nee 
-room, room. is now Pn aor 
waited there. She threw a wrep across her shoulders, but The United States has sent a fleet to the Pacific, All of us have financial ills, and should resort to every 


left her hair to fall as it liked. But as he turned from | wi ; inati possible measure toavoid them. Equally so should we 
the mirror she laughed again. She was in high spirite; “—_ Lowy ec ianinia st ae that vast strive to keep bodily ailments at a distance, and do our 
i ven She The latter Power, in her turn, has declared the Sea | est to avoid them or to free ourselves from their 


‘ clutches. 
earth, but st what an hour!” | of Japan a mare clausum; and Germany last year put And in this respect it can be confidently affirmed that 


0 you have run me to Seward eiudil ; 

“ Sit down, I want to talk to you.” jorward similar pretensions as regards the Baltio. one great British preparation has accomplished, and is 

Maggie shrugged her shoulders; they gleamed white— ee tain says little, But she acts. Woe have | Soi lishing, a coe heetal work, for Pane Wovitoosk’a 

wl Good or vel go going $0 scold me, I hope Frough ittreze a =n ed oat eee an che Ee ing the fifty odd years they have been before 
“ , youre : our arms. e : A A 

evar like a schoolmaster. You look so serious, what's | forts and block-houses of mn odective land occupation pablio, have in thousands of instances wrought mar- 


are represented by our battleships—veritable floati vels of healing and cure. 

erguson . fortreeses—and cruisers; our gunboats and deskzoves Why Adopt the Wroag Method ? 

crore . — a eit was, poly eg —. uly constitute our lines of communication. The Atlantic, | How often, when caer A involved, do we foolishly 
eerilt in ee hed ie eT ents | too, is effectually dominated by its own special fleet ; | resort to questionable methods to right ourselves P 


now - as are also, of course, the English Channel and the | Sometimes we borrow, forgetting that the day of repay- 

ie Me ees ah hee pe meaphesl bones ae not | North Sea, -the latter now no longer known anywhere | ment will overtake us. Sometimes, in sheer deopernticn, 
satel Clk Gls aoe ecm: ‘ by its once familiar alternative title of the German | we make speculative plunges, which but land us dee 

“Will you : © we not to cay?” Ocean. in the mire. Rarely a ee pe 
listen to what Pe leurs me, no!” Of course, this game of ocean-grabbing is not exactly | and work out our financial salvation on sound lines. 


T 
ve 
‘at the last moment he had changed | new. Spain, so 1 o as the fif So it is when disease afflicts us. We are prone to 
ay ts duty, aad pase’ ‘eid | eielmed the Gide. sreackionty vice Fiche, woul of ait | She mest lastiocdiry testhods frat, Sous Grog thee 
duty has became so distorted as never to be pleasant. ‘| that portion of the Atlantic lying west of the Azores, | elves, otbers diet themselves, come do this and some do 
_He had Gare, neces pone, ask her to marry | Portugal laid similar claims to greater portion of | that, but how few do the right thing and adopt the 

him. He loathed himself because be knew in hie heart | the Indian Ocean. Denmark, not to be outdone, | correct remedy. 
BG. pl ~ oe him she | declared that the seas between Norway and Iceland | Authorities are agreed that diseases of the digestion 
Vadis astioas? ovarsthiue aadle Lee y tony and Greenland belonged to her. The Scandinavian states | ate the most numerous and frequent of any; that they 
j gveey tne dl pickares dio, | divided the Baltic between them ; while Venice claimed | give tise to more serious complications than any other 
iss | to own the Adriatic from times even far earlier, and | cause. Indeed, nine-tenths of human ailments are thus 

levied toll upon all alien ships presuming to navigate | traceable. 


; 


She had run away because she loved him; tha rtion of its surface. It cannot be too widely known that since the time 
woman’e way. And ehe had danced that Bee iy "she =e ae gees when Mr. Page Woodcock, the well-known Lincoln 
did because she loved him. chemist, first compounded the famous pills named after 
Phan nighs I didn’t ae, es je,” he said “MYSTERY” GOLD. sone an —— fame nen rent all over the ote ied 

ingly; “ forgive my stupidity 4 and— | Waar is “mystery” gold? The term would suggest | World, it has been possible to eradicate every vesti 
general Latinas ; Will “Epp tanh and sober, haa | ® hidden treasure or s pirate's hoard at the least, yet, | digestive disease and ite accompanying ailments 


morning been according to a case which came before the North | the boman system. 
she been herself—Maggio of the gutters—her answer might fy lita ecchane Page Woodoock’s pills were no chance preparation. 
have been oy and also the end of this story. oo recently, there is little romance about They repreeent the combined — of 
have I to f r ¥. ‘the , a had 1; that’ In this case two men were charged with iring | doctors, for it was from the prescription and adv 
all right. ‘m, is everything as shalt be 0s the to obtain, money on Linger eng chains made of ape meeliiad a ChAT Mise aes Wore (pis 
studio—do you kno t w. are going to hang | “mystery - It was t a Fi 
ele rian he Ail eay, | watch and chain to a bricklayer, both of which were |. From that day to this their good work bas been 


forgive m are you to her?* arked “18c.” They aleo sold chains sta ; increasing, and thousands of men and women, in all 
agen! A ro08 and seized ‘ber bande. She did — way rg other f Aeacchy che parek = - Rawls positions of life, have gratefully testified to their 
Magee = te oe ee | litre i he 
“ catent ’ w» | late iscov t the mar! n our Priend io . 
He did ang but you don’t seem to hove muck to sey; | and that the chains were practically worthless. The friend in need is the friend indeed, and Page 


tered F fs ° : : 
him. floundering known “Mystery” gold in its various forms has long been | Woodcook's pills will always prove to be this when your 
; Fe a ee at oT ean eidonthn Lande al known to the police. The originator of it a Bago physical condition needs restoration. 
an unknown woman. He et them, end, tarning | American “crook,” who came over to this country for hey are a friend you can easily acquire, for every 
hair. the purpose of flooding the market with a composition | chemist and all stores stock them. Or if you have any 
trick of his hurt her. She | in every way ronnliing gold. He joined forces with | difficulty, simply enclose P.O. and stamps for the amount 
was | an English confederate, and they manufactured a | to Page W k Ltd., Lincoln Works, King Henry’s 


consumed own thoughte and feelings. metal which the same specific gravity as | Walk, London. N. When once you have them, you are 
ri 80 they missed their last cee. ' gold and pod emg ; " armed against all evils and emergencies, 
che w ; a me!” Pe * A 
He did not } ag 4 Aad ace tine’ Quantities of this material were palmed off on | Their cost is small, but their value is unbounded. 


‘a voice— r 
jewellers and others. The swindlers had a long run, | Youcan purchase them either in one and three-half 
peinrael, “Wnt Lf eas — oo ag and it was not until platinum, of which * thelr or two-and-ninepenny bores, Bat you must fneleh on 


it again, ‘“ ” ‘s . 
tel f. would linked woman’ mystery” - was ‘composed, rose eo | Page Woodcock’, “the pill that will,” for substitutes 
waa famous phy rested and wad, — more ps4 enormously PL gx Me that they abandoned the busi are valueless, and will aly disappoint.—[ Apvr.] 


ee 

af te a7 whooe 

ves & rmer 
sense of tammere felled hich on his wedding day. He 
lived then “at sonie distance from his bride-elect. 

On the eventful day he set off for the station betimes, 
Dut he’ met one friend after another, with the result 
that he missed his train. Na , he was very 
rauch upset, and bethought himeelf of the telegraph. 


>o0Cc< 


Scuootmmareess (in grammar recitation): “‘I didn’t 
have = at the seaside’. How would you correct 
t's, 


Hostess (to new curate): “We seem to be 
of nothing but horses, Mr. Soothem. Are you mu 
Gen weal! Lady Betty, I don’t think I t 
: 7 A i oO 

/ Seas et 

I have ta give up even that now!” 
Se a] ©] a ad 
TRUE TO THE LETTER. 


to say that I am. I used to collect 
* THe assistants at a large linen s shop were 
preparing for the yearly sale. cnet shall t mark 


that lot of silk?” asked an assistant of the 
employer. 
“Mark the selling price 15s. a yard,” was the 


answer. 
“Bat it only cost 10s. a yard,” said the astonished 
employee. 
“T don't care what it cost, I am selling off regard- 
less of cost,” retorted the shop owner. 
o=_0Cc 
Misrness (angrily): “How dare you talk back to 
me in that way? I never saw such impenntt. You 
have a lot of nerve to call yourself a lady’s maid.” 


New Maid: “I don’t call myself that eo 4 


but I was a lady’s maid before I got this 
on_0Cce 

Curmisr (just arrived): 
morning?” 

New Assistant: “Oh, yes, sir. I’ve had a bus 
morning of it. There's been six old women in to 
at the directory. I've i eight pe 
postage stampe, besides changing s sovereign.” 

>_0Cc< : 


WHY HE WAS SO POPULAR, 
AN amusing anecdote is related in the Worcester 
Diocesan Calendar respecting a venerable white-haired 


clergyman, who was the recipient of several 
eennlianeoas requests from young ladies for s lock of 
is hair. 


The requests were complied with, the clergyman 
being pleased tp fulfil wishes which seemed founded 
on s sentiment of respect; and all went well until 
his wife received this note: 

“Dear Mrs. ——, Won't F ia please ask your has 
tand to send me just a lit i 
have all been takin in 


Sr ae] OL a 
“So committed this quite unassisted— 
ao acocenpiions?” asked 8 — 
the prisoner. “It is 


“Not one, my lord,” replied 
a-risky thing to have a ‘pal’ in my profession. I 


can never be sure whether he is honest or not!” 
——_O0Ce 

“How do you account for the fact,” asked the 
doctor, “as shown by actual nee that thirty- 
two out of every hundred crimi in the country 
Neth iY ed ” said the 

“That's easily accounted for, i professor. 
“The other sixty-eight are right-handed.” 

>=0c< 
ANXIOUS TO OBLIGE. 

ae cae of our. —e the —— — was. ill 
and could not sing. ragan bishop a good 
voice, and volunteered to sing the Hass. 

“Go,” he said to the verger, “and tell the organist 
that I will sing the Litany, and ask him to give me 
the reciting note.” 

“Please, sir,” said the verger to the organist, “the 
bishop jhas sent me to you to say he will sing the 


y- 
“All right,” said the organist. 
Seeing the verger remain, he said, “You need not 


stay.” 

7 Please sir, the bishop asked me ta ask you if 
heal uld give him a something—I didn’t quite catch 
—note. 

“You mean the reciting note.” 


“You need not stay. 
fo which the verger said : 
“Please, sir, shall I take it to his lordship?” 


All copies msy be sotd when you one—do | riot ft. 


“Much business this | 


with - 


FR eee 


é 


jiece of 
’ 
Ok, Johnny! £ a “I didn't think i 
Was in you! 
“Itp ain't all,” replied Johnny; “part of ite in 
Elsie. . : 


A countrrwoman residing near —_— of 


thinking her 
on 


>=0o-<- 
HE WANTED MORE: 


“Mumny, mummy!” he ejaculated 
sobs, “ Jacky’s been and bladed my other 
says, will you please make it a plu 
to-morrow 1” 

e 


require not Our 
for it is likely to sell out quickly. 
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WHY HE WAS SENTRY 
A capital story in connection with s 


is going the rounds. 
when the officer of the day 


* 


Ancetma: “Oh, 
ment 
Edwin 


A ont 


lit 


man 
of 


« “Catch 


Grat: “Who is that dean-shaven, handsome 


d Girl: “Oh, hes am actor.” 
First Girl: “No. 
Second Girl: “Oh, 


the other one.” 
*b any money, either.” 


, dear, the diamond in my engage 
A a fiaw in it.” 

= notice, darling, love should be 
you , 

Angelina: “Yee; bat it basn’t got to be stone 


shade does your friend 


his lege was in heaven, 


>SsS0oc< 


cane ope te 


The officer stood n = 
sentry’s seeming indifference. Finally, letting 100 


Whit number should 


: 


secnnt Volunteet 


asses 
tent 


te. 
an official round of the camp; 
guard sentry, who contented 


at the 


order. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT 


~~) D.ROCKE) ; 
£25,000000. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


»\ 


C VAND ll 
£6000,000, 


The Story of Poor Men who have Become Millllonaires; 
‘@ Second; and Enormous Possibilities of Acquiring 


Tr realities of life offer few more interesting studies | inconveniences have to be suffered, and time occupied 
than that of wealth. in the task of reaching the goal, but their’ lot is cast in 


In the daily reports one reads a discussion on the} pleasant places. s 
subject “Oasis man be » Ohritian anaes © stk E- mi less Sutcenss bore Sot to find their — 
Those ey cg arid .2'“hag agree a proceed along it in best possible manner. 

a wife anda large ily on even a difficulty is to ascertain the quickest and 
than : 


&@ wee : ‘ route, 
That is one phase of the struggle far existence. ; This booklet has been for their especial 
- Now, you find in another column of the same paper | benefit. It is a popular gui Treasure. It describes 
an announcement that a famous Prima Donna has been | how, in lect ety, with no onal incohvenience 
engaged for several yedrs by a New York manager at a and with no risk, profit can be obtained and fortune 


000 a week. a reached. é Ss 
The ag alar_ Lauder is to.have| There are hurdreds of Fagg aed of _obtainin, 
-received 21000 & week America. Not many years! wealth. Atthis moment £40,000 is being distribu 
ago he was a miner working long hours for barely‘as in one direction alone, and in numerous others vast 


in twelve months. ? amounts are being distributed. P s you did not 
etern realities of life. not learn how you are eligible for 
ap to £20,000P The 


‘@ gift of anything #1; 
of a | knowledge can be obtained at the cost of one halfpenny. 


than fiction. There are realities that seem almost 
incredible, but are none the less actual and real. A} 
halfpenny can, for instance, be turned into £20,000. It 
has done, and it can be done. - 


Romances of True Life. 
Here is a romantic story of true life to illustrate what 


acceptance. 
Everyone is on 
a level. The rich man is on the same terms as his 
r brethren. It is not a private enterprise. It isa 
enterprise ; by Government, 
and ‘superintended. in all its details by Government. 
You are safeguarded by Government, and paid by 
Government. . 


Quest of Wealth. 


@ very 
toil and On : seam 
such a mamner that he obtained profitable these terms, then, yoy start on 
interest on it, and one morning he f in addi- 
tion Bg was in possession of several thousands of 
poun: 


ur quest of 


wealth. -It isa quest that is simplified for you, made 
profitable for you, and at the end of it you reap the 
reward in thousands of pounds. . 

It means an end of the life you are leading in work- 


THIS PAGE DESCRIBES 


te obtained. "The bambi opens the 
can be o e humble 
door to this vast wealth, which Bosse Me 


the International 
So tae Beas Gace | THE eREATEST SCHEME OF momKY 
interesting booklet. can be obtained free on application | 
by posteard to the secretary. : “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” READERS. 
lees a sum than £20,000! 


without ! 


without any loss whatecever. shop or office, in shop, or in business. The man who 


toils with his hands and the man who works with his 
freqd from the chains of necessity, and can 


E th affords 
hasa them. .The world becomes their playground, lux 
pocket and im natural gifts, have: powers of obtaining ’ th¢j i ; 

Laser sits, po’ ' their companion, and the pursuit of pleasure their 


engagements 

for every note uttered. Her voice is literally golden. 

Nature has wed her. in 

It is difficult to realise the possibilities of wealth | open g 
asecoml. Two! too limited. This book indicates what is undoubtedly 


at £300 or £350. | i ‘ : 
a i and the easiest and quickest way. 


sums of 


They have fortunate, and their life, which has 
been staked on a venture, has been changed from one 


The man who gets on, who acquires wealth, and is 
of toil and hardship to one of luxury and ease. 


able to-live independently and comfortably is not he 
, who waits for opportunities to come to him. It is he 
Different Roads to Reach the Goal. who 4p the fact that there are always oppor 
_ But this is not the rp Spang of tunities to hand, if only they could be recognised. ‘I'he 
riches,” People arrive at goal by different roads. shrewd and clever man knows which is the opportunity, 
Only a few take the easiest and most direct for the and he seizes it. . 

simple reason that they do not know the way. Somego- But the likeliest opportunity is not always the best 
a long way round, and only when the best years of their opportunity. The best is that which gains its end in 
lives have been spent in fruitless seeking and weakenin the quickest possible time with the least 

en » do they by some fortanate turning attain that inconvenience. The parish, the town, the city, or even 
for which they had so long striven. the nation should not monopolise attention. It is no 
Those who are blest with natural gifts are as it were good limiting the outlook. If o ties do not 
Conveyed in motor-carg over smooth and direct rouds present themselves in your ty or in England 
with rapidity, and in comfort and ease. It is true that remember there is a wider field 


mal | offered b 


Artistes who Earn a Sovereign 


Wealth That Now Exist. 


In years past men have made fortunes out of land und 
houses. ey have made a judicious selection of sites 
im localities that gave every promise of growth into 

rosperous communities. The rise of industries and 
the consequent demand for space have justified their 
enterprise, and they have prospered accordingly. With- 
in comparatively a few years the sites have become of 
-enhanced value, and as a result the invest- 

ment has me a source of wealth. 

But all the time that man bas been risking his money. 
Had his hopes not been realised or the many possibilities 
arisen that would have rendered the sites valueless his 
money would have been irretrievably lost. He was pre- 

to take that risk, and his enterprise was justihied. 


Cannot Afford to Take Risks. 

Now the man of small means cannot afford to take 
risks of that description. To him a possibility of be- 
coming rich that, at the same time, presents a possi- 
bility of becomin poe than he is, is not alluring. 
To him that possibility becomes a danger as well. 

This book describes an essentially safe means of 
attaining wealth. As has been instanced it has already 
richly rewarded the poorest classes, and it is doing so 
to-day. They have confidence in it, and their confidence 
has not been 

It is open to the highest and the lowliest in the land. 
There is enough for all, and it is for you to decide 
whether you will have your share. It ie necessary that 
you should learn of these man ibilities. 

After all, desirable as wealth is, it cun be gained at 
too dear a cost. Wealth that is gained at a sacrifice of 
health is dearly bought. There are many men who 
have delved and laboured through many a year in the 
task of amassing a fortune, and they have not lived to 


it. : 
is times past the building up of a fortune required 
years of ceaseless toil. Now it is possible to achieve the 


sg in a few weeks. 
e have noticed how what seem huge sums are paid 


to artistes at the present time. To our forefathers it 
would seem almost incredible that a human voice could 
earn money at the rate of a sovereign a second. 


£20,000 for a Postcard. 
How much more incredible would seem to them the 


_| statement that £20,000 can be obtained without a 


moment’s anxiety or trouble; that there was certain 
profit, and many advan quite apart from the 
acquisition of such a huge sum. Yet it is a reality 
that reads almost like a fable. 

Knowledge is power, we are taught. Knowledge of 
the means of acquiring wealth will reveal an enormous 
power. The most valuable books that disclosed infor- 
mation of such ral interest have been priced ata 
very high sum. Now, a book that shows how £20,000 
can be obtained in the easiest possible way is offered 
free of cost, in return for a postcard. . 

The book also explains how the purchase of £5 worth 
of the securities referred to in the book, automatically 
insures the purchaser against both accident and iliness ; 
in the former case for £500 and £1 a week, and in the 
latter for £1 a week, whilst the purchase of £20 worth 
secures the additional priv a Free Life Insurance 
Policy for £100, without involving medical examination. 

A postcard will place you in possession of the nieans 
of becoming wealthy. It can relieve you from the 
cramped quarters in which you may be at present fixed 
by circumstances, It can provide for you a villa ora 
class of residence which you have often longed for, but 
never dared hope to attain It is now within your 
reach. It makes you free. Your own master or 
mistress. No longer will you be a slave to circumstances. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that that post- 
card is full of possibilities for you. 

If you wish to take advantage of this remarkable 
opportunity, send a post-card at once for the booklet 
the International Securities tion 
Ltd, 219 Westminster Pulace Gardens, Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W. By return you will receive a 
copy of the booklet, and you will be made acquainted 
with the quickest and surest road to fortune that can be 
found.—[ Apvr.] ; . 
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Are offering £2 O0O Weekly, for an 
ANAGRAM 


GREATER THAN LIMERICKS. 


eee __PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


LSAT AEE a Sal AES 
BU Y THIS WEEK’S NUMBER, INCLUDING 

FREE INSURANCE FOR 82,000. 
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ONE PENNY. 


On Sale at all Bookstalle and Newsagents. ONE PENNY, 


An Historic House 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REICH OF KING CEORCE Il. 


HEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out 
of curiosity. You’re experimenting. When you 
buy Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa you are 
upholding the judgment of several generations of 
English men and English women, who lived through the 
most strenuous times of our island history. For nearly 
a century before Wellington won Waterloo, before Nelson 
gained for us the freedom of the seas, 


1d 


COCOAS anp 
CHOCOLATES 


were used in English homes. There’s no experimenting 


VASELINE 


N ‘TUBES. 


the little accidents and aflments that are family, Vaseline 
vas tree by par tives “aneae Ne een erecta rocmeaten 


ged trom thane wah aotinly toe from dest end Vesgline SS 


Recta c a "THESE Bon 


in Stamps (34. stamps preferred) to the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO- 
Proprietors of ~ ¥; ~ 


Manufacturers of , 


Coooa and Chocolate 
to the 


Royal peunee 
England and Spain 


by Special Warrants @ 
of Appointment. 


@ HZOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 2.0. 
Aad one will be forwarded post free. 
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SERIAL STORY, cae Ce: Se ; = phere as 
y ES ih —u “4 « . & é Z : 2», uoky 
; oi é . gave a Bleck, self-satisfied 
The House of Rimnion. === 
By JOHN K. PROTHERO, Author of “In the Grip of Fate.” ee unpnekeisighk. 


“Oh, don’t you believe 
so far as Hedley’s concerned,” 


her. : 
The other servants have gone to the House on the Hill 


FE 


Gloucestershire, to get the place . She and Conrad 
in life he wante. D ; 
“ ” : man were to have gone down to-morrow. To-morrow—she 
ate Ree pnt lee relert. ‘The wes | over her gown and screams again. Somebody mites bel 
“And found her in,” wae the meaning «1 | of her in the darkness and keeps her steady. 
know just what I'm saying, my dear Conrad, Stuart's | |. “It's I, madam ve.” The valet epenke defeven- 
Dean datkingstons so embenetane:ioah vi mentho I was | tially; the while his pulse beats to a triumphant tune. There 
witness of s very tender parting, I assure you, in this very | * & © a ee i ee 
room.” Her lips ‘ ly. Her old pasion for of Sir las—that most exquisite of gentlemen—thrills 


: tune. 
Stuart flamed up in ber heart | Hate lies very near to love, | “™. Come in here, madam.” He motions to the dining. 
and struck with all the 


room, 
“TI can't,” she pants. “I must go out—I—oh, Col- 
ye Dia i 


2 
| 
i 
F 
ab 
if 


i open?” 

the chief's |" The girl with the baby face should not have things all | Stave, what was that you hear a door op 
on he ta Toe scrapie io, murder, bas it was & | bar ows way. Le Patrol wes s mean mat—e vindictive | |," Jt was nothing, madam. You tet, come in bero and 
point of honour that the object of his stzenons should be | mans let er nso hin quick ienlouy apd the, wowld Tor | Lwillsco to Ut.” He cpola ot deny hime the grant. 
Treated weigh a alee gttacteny, cad thee SA 8ie* The thrust went home, and tanked in Le Patrol’e vanity. quest prea, bat damnetinisly nelarsiey to Bis rile of calle 

. aftita ards women found ready | She turned the knife in the wound, hinting at complain ‘s a » ? 
rapttasin Gagan ov of eran Hbed art | the Young wilted ore, cagaried wean ade | 0, ry oti th soon api, Calpers ated 
Biythe, rt rerived at a faitly accarete conclusion as wie, lefd the house in Sloane Street late. in the evening, | Be mt decal i He backed hee ap and a 
ee Sir Douglas had no doubt Inid down Sensilinte tx*ostnan te Tit coly tic He shad |. he had carried her long ago at the House on the Hill—into 

le 2 ’ ‘ A 


‘the Hints een, deposited her on a couch, and departed, 
q_| locking door, 7 

Then he went upstairs, strong in the consciousness that 
the moment“of his life was at d. Most of us cherish 


ndi- | his: wife’s room. She.was etill in her evening gown of soft His model and late master would have approved his con- 
snc sf AE 5 ee tv ootae ent altegellon locking. | white silk. Sho had waited up for him, she explained, with pet ie fact Sener Meme niles trom, Naty at tart was 
ars Fr at rey ne a  ectn kad S eeatens Oe, ie ee ye sey oad ae es ythes son. He could pay his late lamented chie 
‘ all gone wrong. | bravely to recover somo of the glamour that had in- no greater service than by smoothing the way to that eon’s 

His had failed, his store of ready money | VS this sorry hero of 


marriage with the woman of his choice. He rehearsed his 
cok, teving, apeuch, walcalabed $0 lade. tame 40 
eloquent, a moving calcula’ to bri: 
the eyes of the most hardened wife-beater. On his knees 
Conrad should sg ok me contrition; then, having uttered 
asatence of death, Colgrave would put a bullet through his 
rain. 
He opened the door of the bedroom, metaphorical 
ringing up the curtain. Life, however, like the etage, hol 
many disappointments for the dramatist. ve's little 
scene was never played. There was another before him, 


A . reply was an oath, followed by a slap in her face. 
of lence, stripped of the extravagances that, made life It wes not the first time he had etruck her; but hitherto 


te 
pride tn ber iy; 8 enhanced bis importance to be the “You chall have something to cry for!” he snarled, and 
an 80 M the 


launched afoul name at her . “I wonder you dare to | Who had an old account to settle with Le Patrol. The valet 
usband of Ae —-s wach a 5 ate ae ity-| stay in : eg Ci ctruggling for breath, es ores: sroimading, his 
pond ap » Hoag - tickled his vani He | woman!” It was out now, with a ve face livi weakness, that served him as 


ies from Aunt Rachel and condoned his 
a = had turned on him at last, a relentless and implac- 
able foe. 

He had too long neglected its warnings a life of excite- 
ment and of pleasure had encouraged disease ; his last 
outburst of excitement, his final injustice to his wife, had 
sealed his doom. 

His lips blue, his limbs twitching, his body convulsed in 
§ spasm of desperation in a last frantic struggle for life, he 
fought as with a livi ing. And Colgrave, intent a 
moment since on his death, rallied to his side, and, loosening 
his collar, fought with him for life. So e it is that in 
the presence of the grim destroyer all men together 
in a forlorn ane against him. 

In less time than Colgrave had allowed for his it was 
a et Te beck i. —— ba ee seep life was brought 

an close, re of his sins and follies ended. 

And Taber? re 


was convinced ehe loved him as much as cn the y she | her in round terms of the vile things Judith had hinted at, | ® ples for bo dleness, that had earnt a perdon for his 


1 so lovely as when she 
vin 


When Colgrave the next morning: broke the news to her— 


last. 
‘ “T have ne i ured in thought-or deed,” he m everything with the. utmcst discretion—she 
Mstienbed ‘were described in all the { suswered slowly. T have been to ou a faithfal and | cried as her heart would break, and kissed the dead 
80 3 J 


= Se ae dating Tap itt heft tases 

; 5 ; faced him inchingly. eir wer -day, wii ight of youth and love in his 
sad Seceengiy fe ee Dea aa haeias ame 6 ely eaed Fe meme be ote oie by the admiesion, the next | ¢Ye9, with his face flushed and his arms outstretched 
o! Hee to pay. Fused 6 ap pile Sia wes the devil took possession of him, and for the next five T or @ woman is ever tender to her dead 


‘ANl Cyclists should read... 


the Jew’ 
een eats Seemes tosan sho ous wc lpr. CYCLING NOTES (To be samclanded next week) 


2a leg erdlty.cwnes, end wonld yadoubtods have come by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the BROUGHT TO LIFE. 
A second letter to Hedley elicited no response, and, in Londo By mistake & provincial newspaper published an 
a flaming temper, she was ready to use any weapon reed " obituary notice of a leading citizen of the town. 
to hey ook against him. In ‘an evil moment Conrad, agen extremely flattering, it did not meet with 
anxions for a congenial spicit, called on the off-chance of the subject’s approval, so he called at the office next 
finding her in town. : was partly shut up. , Oenne Sanl Seaueated, Sect the sepcet of hiv desth 
Judith wag hiding from her creditors in ostrich fashion, . editor, however, refused to 
and fondly believed they were not aware of her return. ; accommodate him. 

An old housekeeper was in attendance on her, and the old 


“We are never wrong ” he said, in. a lordly 
| way; awe never print denials or retractions in our 


the citizen protested, and’ zy the edites 


, talking your 
death. ‘The best thing we can do for you 4s to put 
you imsto-morrow’s, list of births.” 


every Saturday. 


‘The “Daily Express” is Londos’s Great. Halfpenny 
Morning Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 


* Keep your optice open wide for our Double Number at Whiteuntide. 


2 Renaael 0 ae 


ro ‘ " @ secret Voter et er a — prem _— 
been Stebbing Col snclined sticiee i desired strut as hero on world’s stage. Few of us, it is ) 
soil “net aan ve, would have cashagea the affair | on his swestiloss and ungrateful wife He worked himeelf feared, oa a Oe eens pay Eee wece'tt- 
dierenty. | He, wished. an opportunity pregnant of | unto med fury composing stinging nisms tnat Show | viclonand tho coutage Ho war emia mio be life cheep 
dramatic ee tthe typist. t as she | bring the blood to her white man could wait; | 20d rccisy pemectoeg put a high price on an ideal. He 
lady of his oe PT that id |. the waa ready.to his hand. 2 was going to rescue a beantiful _& gracious woman from 
Tick her faith. But if be were denied the glorious experi- @ flung himself into his house and went straight up to | # Condition of intolerable degradation. 
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THINGS A. «-:. 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW. . . 


SOM DAINTY DISHES. 


Lemonade ; 
Can be made in a few minutes from this 


i Into a glass jug to hold three pints, 
a il a large Sane aid a tablespoonful of 
easter sugar, and fill with cold water. Stir in 
half a nl of tartaric acid, and the 
lemonade is ready for use. 

Bath Buns. 
Grate the rind of one lemon into half a 
dof flour. Melt a quarter of a pound of 

tter with half a teacupful of cream, add a 


teaspoonful of yeast and oneegg. Mix with 
the flour and add quarter of a pound of caster 
sugar. Set the ough to rise. Make into 


about twenty rough-looking buns, strew with 
carraway comfits, and bake in a quick oven. 
(Reply to HaLKETT.) - 

Veal Cake 

Isa useful cold dish for supper or luncheon. 
Hard-boil two eggs, cut them in slices, and 
ornament a mould. Take some cold veal, 
mince it with a little ham, if you have it. 
Flavour all with cayenne pepper. lemon peel, 
and sweet herbs. Stir into the mixture a raw 
egg and one ounce of butter. Fill the mould 
with the minced veal, tie over with a cloth, 
and steam for an hour. cold, turn out 
and serve with salad. 

Boiled Grey Pudding. 

Take a level tablespoonful of fresh butter 
and beat it to a cream with half a teacupful of 
caster sugar. Beat one and add it to the 
sugar and butter, flavouring all with vanilla 
essence. Mix half a of er ao 
powder with a teacupfal of flour, and gradually 
add to the other ingredients. If the batter is 
too stiff add a tablespoonful of milk. Greasea 
pudding-basin, ornament it with raisins split 
and stoned, pour in the mixture, and boil for 
two hours. Reeve with a sweet sauce. 
Cocoanut Ice. 

Put one pound of the best loaf sugar 
(broken into lumps) in a sauce and pour 
over it half a pint of water. this stand for 
hal? an hour, and then place it on the fire; 
allow to cook for five or six minutes. Remove 
the scum and boil the sugar till it is thick and 
white, then stir into it a quarter of a pound of 
the white of afresh cocoanut finely 
Stir unceasingly until it rises in a mass in the 
the pan, then spread it as ky as possible 


over sheets of paper which have been dried 
before the fire. move the paper before the 
ioe is quite cold and let it a (Reply to 
SHUBBEBRY.) 

Chutney 


Made as follows will, I hope, suit your 
purpose: Out up two pounds matoes in 
any etage of ripeness, with four -sized 
apples, and place in a stewpan with a pint 
o be 5 Srp cnkms pany with cloves, . 
em iece of ginger, a few peppercorns an 

chillies and the small clove of lic. Let 
all simmer gently together until tomatoes 
are quite soft; remove the cloves, then put the 
chutney in dry bottles, and when cold over 


with der. N.B., An enamelled stewpan is 
best for this pickle. (Reply to PENRHYN, 
Hasrines.) 


To Roast a Ham. 

iced dae cuenstigiie mates tame 
r+) 8, chang uently. 

The day hele it is to be cooked, remove the 

skin and trim it neatly, and pour over it a 


bottle of cheap light wine.. it soak for 
eeveral hours, constantly with the 
wine: put it before the fire to and allow 


six hours to cook. When the bam is done 
dredge it over with fine breadcrumbs, and set 
before the fire to brown. This isa dish for a 


wedding feast. (Reply to Envina, Man- 
CHESTEB. 
Rhubarb Wine. 


This recipe has been sent me 7 a kind 
Bac : Out up four pounds of rhubarb 
as for allowing one gallon of water. Pour 
the water on the rhubarb and let it stand nine 
days, étirring well every-day. Let the soum 
which remains on the PR stay, as it acts as 
irges when inthecask. Drain off the rhubarb, 
let the liquor stay for one day, then add four 
pounds of loaf sugar to ae Stir 
continually till all is dissolved, put it into the 
cask, and add the rind of an orange peeled 
very thin and the juice of two oranges free 
trom pips to every mn. Let the wine work 
for five or six weeks; oer ge down lightly 
at first. Bottle in five months, when it should 
be clear. §S-oure the corks by string as cham- 
pagne, and lay the bottles down. 
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AN UNLINED COAT AND SKIRT. 
Or course you feel that you need new clothes; that’s the result of the 
bright weather. And though, in this fickle climate of ours, we eadkpes, | 
find it advisable, when the 
Summer arrives, to lay aside our ogg 


clothing, we dos 
necessity for providing some that is 
smart and cool for those all-too- 


scarce warm days which we may now 


ex 

hether yon make this costume in 

a light-weight tweed, or in one of the 

many stouter washing-fabrics available, 

d upon your circumstances. 

The bus cengel will: most likely, prefer 

the tweed as crushing less easily and 

being more suitable for Oity wear; 
whereas the home bird will revel 

Pate cream serge, or some kindred 


ric. 

The coat (17813) requires one yard 
and a half of fifty-four-inch material 
and the three-gore skirt (No. 17314) adds 
another four and a half yards to the 
total Anyway six yards isn’t mach 
for so fascinating a costume, is it? 
In fact, this is a most economical 
design, for 


beyond cotton you will onl 
have to Parelans a. tse-junlant Brana 
canvas to interline the collar, cuffs, and 
skirt hem. If your dress is white, 


Coat—No. 17818. Paper Pattern, remember that white too must be your 
Skirt—No. 17314. Patiers, canvas; not brown. coat-fronts 


The 
+ will need facing to the depth of three or 
0. four i beneath the short waist- 
; band (which buttons in place) the 
material draws up, on a tape, for convenience in washing or cleaning. 
Sr ae ©] a ad 
ANSWER AT ONCE. 

Prompt acknowledgment of an invitation is a mark of good breeding. 
Whether a girl is to accept or deoline, she should make pvery effort 
have her answer go by the next or by hand the same day, and to 
keep open an invitation, acknow ng it, but neither accepting nor 
regrettin g it, is the height of rudeness save where special pacriteton has 
been given. 


, SICK-ROOM RULES. - 
_ Never whisper in on invalid’s room. To most le it is intensely 
irritating. If you want to ay anything that i is beet for the patient not 


to hear, go into another room to say 

Don’t allow household ann to be spoken of in the sick-room. 
Only cheerfal topics should be assed. 

Emepeaher thes whenk sisi mt tie = his back nee Reni edict 
protection o eyelids from theref urtains 
Should be adjusted with this fact in view, © ° 


oes LOVER LIKES THIS GIRL. 
Tus girl who keeps her lover doesn’t give up all attempt to please and 
charm iim just because she has said “ Fes.” She sade his tantes and 
his likings, and lets him ece that it is her pleasure to do it; but she never 
takes the attitude of a slave, for she knows a man’s love lasts longer 
hoking SP than looking down. She never bores him. She talks more 
about himeelf than her own self. She is always bright and patient, and 
never exigent or unreasonable. She does not reproach him or quarrel with 
him. She is never out of temper, and she does not “ nag.” 

She lets him see she loves him, and she is not cold; but she never lets 


him the real depth of her devotion, for then he might presume on it. 
She has enough coquetry to be charming, but not and though she 
lets him taste to the full the rapture of knowing she is some day to be his, 


ae reese =p ye too, secure of her. 
is only kee: lover till their marriage-day, b 
stays in a lover's attitade ell thar lives’ end. iage-day, but he 


' fHE THERMOMETER OF LOVE. 

PaBaDox10aL statement th it be, there are some men and many 
avomen who apparently never are happy unless they are making themselves 
and, what is much worse, those who are nearest and dearest to them more 
or less miserable. When one has a tendency this way it is more apt to 
manifest iteelf in love affairs than in any other condition pertaining to the 
conduct of life. We all know people who cannot be content to take 
anything upon trust, who, so to s always and for ever are digging up 
the plants in their gard: ene if they are striking root; who 
noeionely. are weig and measuring their treasures to assure them- 
selves that they have i 
meet Jill, inquire of her if she loves them as well as she did yesterday ; 
Jills who cry themselves sick because Jack, who perhaps has troubles 
his own, troubles wholly unconnected with his affection for her, seems less 
absorbed in her, or less attentive to her chatter than he usually is. 

There are some girls who always worry, testing the spirit 
thermometer of love with nervous Every time they go out for a 
bairrapalry bese paramere hr _ and family expect em to return 

faces, if not actual tears, fearing lest a change has co 
the spirit of their love's dream. re 

This is all wrong. People who have not faith in each other, who do not 
believe in each other’s assurances of affection without requiring fresh 
affidavits thereto morning, noon, and night, have no business to be e: 

Of course it is pleasant for the woman who is over head and ears in love 
when such affidavits are spontaneously furnished by her lover, but on her 
side a little coyness is both attractive and becoming. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Do not Leave Wooden Tube D 
FE. : ry, 
ech ‘or they will very speedily crack and fal) 


When Making Sago Pudding 


Allow dessertapoonf * 
of milk; lot all soak twe hours before son Pit 
Meat Bones. ” 


These contain much gelat: 
extracted from them rd aay ine which can he 


tine is the basis of tia 
roaring Jneties, The boos here / 
sm: at the gelatine 
care quithly tien theme en tetas 
mummers Old Paint | 
y wetting it with naphtha. If one ann}; 
cation is not enough i spp. 
dissolved. oe 
A Moth=Preventing Sachet 
Take a quarter of aE ies 
powdered — nutmeg, tonquin 
carraway, and cinnamon. ix the i i 
eorugliy toga aod on yt 
ugh a sieve. the i 
and use. (Reply to Cowzs.) Pees ae OE 
Four Necessary Rules for Jam: 


‘ Making, 
1) The fruit must be gathered 

The itmust be slowly boiled beforenaiie (o 
sugar, and quickly boiled afterwards. (3) Stir 
carefully with a wooden spoon or smooth 
stick to prevent its burning. (4) Have the 
pots washed and thoroughly Fried on the stove 
rack or oven before using. 
To Keep Meat from Spoiling in Hot 


for a few minutes, and, when 

the meat that is to be 
preserved. I am glad that you found this 
recipe so useful before and hope this copy of it 
eo ee (Reply to 6 ] 


Cleansing a Mattress 

Is work that the average housewife 
mar attempt, and, if she be careful, do 
well. First remove all the hair from the tio! 
in an empty room. Have the tick turned 
inside out, washed, dried, and mangled. Place 
the horsehair in a tub of warm soapy water, 
and souse it up and down for some minu 
then rinse in cold water, squeeze dry, sp 
on sheets in the sun. (Reply to NanTWwics 
BRuavzz.) 


After Gastric Ulcer, a Pre-Digested 
Cereal Food Agreed. 

In feeding after Gastrio Uloer only food 
ite a chee and be tly absorbed. 
le as possible, rom abeor 
The ially p Grape Nate Food, 


to resume its normal ons. 

A woman living at Tottenham 
e 
“ Five years I nearly lost my life through 
ealdiie ulser, aod since ds I have had to diet 
myself vory carefully. It 
began to take Grape-Nute that I found 22, 
distinct improvement in my health. 
had been ta’ this nourishing food a month 
the sickness meals was 


and neck are filling u “and I have even a little 
colour in my face, hk has not been the case 
Eon bong Ee I om 8p se 
and have successfull a mina- 
tion since I began to diet on Gra Wate, and 
this ier es was largely due to t ; pet 
wer of concen! consequen' 

grestiy improved health on this sigestible an 
nouris ” 


N b Grape-Nuts Oo. Ltd, 
66 ee eet London, B. i 


ready 

after being eaten. Other ee 
f por tame ota) tae Ee te 

re » 

a ‘Nate See the “Road to Wellville” in 
each packet. found 
Another form of Grape-Nute can be 
in ‘Licouite end wafers, mow on sale by most 


grocers. 


Uniess you have our Double Number in your pocket, Whit Monday will be only a -half-holiday 
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With » Rasor seat you FREE for SEVEN DAYS. 


post pall, and 7 Daye’ Free Trial 


MULCUTO No. 1 
SAFETY RAZOR 


‘CHRONIC HROMIC LIVER & BLOOD TROUBLES. | 


LATA SE TE EY 
M®3} ELIZA ZackuAy of 122 a Road, oper ong a 
and is employed at eri 


and cold: 
aw week. My fellow: 
to bring wa: rmth and lite eat iese tes vas, 
When n0 doe was Bear to help me I often fell down quite helpless 


dizziness. 
“Chas, Forde’: 's Bile Beans cured me ina marvetlons wag. Thave had 
no dilious attack since—now two years ago-—and am thoroughly well.” 
Of ath Chemists in sealed bones 1/14 or 29. 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 
, OR. ® MACKENZIE'S 


a 
SweLtina- BOTTLE 


Silty of 0-cut of 0 sien 


‘effects an 
shave in - 
timee 


just a few w rapid, Nalesty 
strokes, 


# ermongr pratt is done! 
ve for yourself. 


ene it to you for 7 _ 
Free. 


HOW TO OPERAT 
STOCKS & SHARES| 


The Simplest and Bost Methods of teking advantage of 
the present activity in the Stock Markets, in order that 


HANDSOME PROFITS 
MAY BE EARNED 


CONCISELY EXPLAINED IN 
“THE ART OF INVESTMENT,” 


Gratis and Post Free from— 


Milne, Son G Hamilton, 


SWAN CHAMBERS, 
GREAT SWAN ALLEY, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : Milniltes, London. Telephone : 223 Central, 


= . 
=<.2 scons aati a= a2 Bei1outen. 


tinsnd rele medisina ff 


by return poet 


. the year you have rickets. — 


Scott's rmuision 


ie, Write for free sample (enclose 
hi SCOTT & 
and name this paper). ‘so 


Six xian macy: SMI wl ead, or nate ae Ws ee 


i BILITY from one cows cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICIN oe 
| sealed, post free, snk 


wa aoe 
takea: 


MAKES the > SKIN as SOFT a» VELVET, 


99 Zatirely Be Removes and 

9 Prevents nese, 

+} Redness, tien, 
Tan, ae and 


KEEPS the SKIN 
SOFT, 
and WHITE 
Av Atty Szasons. 


INVALUABLE 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
EFRESHING 


the easy, 
We 


ing, Tennis, = 
_ GENTLEMEN WILL FIND % SooTHIXG 1” APPLIED AFTER SMAVING, 
i pee 
Bolttes, 1/-, 2/9, and BIG each, of all Chemists and Stores. M. BEBTHAM & SOW, Cheitenham. 


pert ROVER 
CYCLES 

a THE IMPERI:L ROVER | 

anil see ace engi ry 4 = 0 priced Bloels 
£14 - 142. 


Other Gover Modele from £6 Ge. 


ROVERS ARB GUARANTBED 
FOR ALL 38n8. . 


THE ROVER CO. LTD., 
Coven 


TRY. 
London Depots 19 Ho'born Viaduct, B.C. 


EVERY MAN 


SUPFERING fom I NERVO' 
DEBILITY + US and PHYSICAL 


NOVELS JusT PUBLISHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAPTAIN KETTLE.” . 
THE TRL TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK. BY 0. Sn GUFOLIF 


Kettle was a delightful and one is giad to meet him Hipinbet on two 
I yay Pegacners of ‘this book; bat J. ‘MeTark, ee (Retired), of the U. les 


ep Se Toy claim 


g Pust, 


i THE aha A Mystery. By RICHARD MARSH. 


and tt ests forth with hideous actuality the ad- 
ig a book which no one will put down until 


C. ARTHUR PEARGON Ltd., 17 Renrietta Street, LCNDON, W.C. 


TIRED MEN 22C Sees ; 


mysterious prescri| ana 
renring Bibeate Dalen, Suriée te te Sas tere hreend yout Book w o 
Coed of no sruwousEne: Ext BiwausTion, ¥ f, VaMIODoRL ores 
. Hundreds of 
Book sent for Two Stamps. 
A. J. EBIGH, ea saaine Great Russell St.. LONDON, pal ve Over acne econo 
fp cht i athlon tel Bt ttn $A cts tac 
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Dur New Seria! ani Its Author. 

Last week you probibly noticed that a sentence, cut 
up into individual words, ran throughout the pages 
of P.W. ‘The senteace told how a new serial story 
entitled. “he Wine of Loneliness,” wou'd appear 
in P.W. shortly. You will be able to read the 
opening instalment of this story next ‘Thursday in 
our Double Whitsuntide Number. P.JV. has always 
enjoyed such a high reputation for serial storics, that 
it is no easy task to maintain it. In Meta Simmins’ 
story, however, I flatter myself that we have secured 
one of the very finest tales that has ever appeared 
in the paper. ‘The authoress is famous for her 
wonderful incisive studies of life in a cathedral 
town, and everyone who has read “The Bishops 
Wife” or “A Thief in Paradise,” two of her most 
brilliant sucecsscy. will remember the throbbing 
human interest and vivid character drawing which 
distinguishis her work. Meta Simmins laughingly 
confesses that she is not always successful in con- 
trolling the characters she creates. “I know what 
I intend them to do when I start on a story,” she 
said to me, “but before I am half-way through they 
seem tu become alive, and very often insist on acting 
quite differently.” Tt is the extraordinary touch of 
reality which she has succeeded in imparting, to the 
characters in “The Wine of Loneliness,” which 
makes that story one of the most fascinating pages 
torn out of real life it has ever been my good fortune 
to read. 

A New Last Line. 

We have had many proofs of the intcrest taken in 
the Limerick Competitions, but J. A. B. sends along 
an altogether original instance of its fascination. 
“A friend of mine,” ho writes, “while out walking 
last week in a field near Pangbourne, endeavouring 
for the twenticth time to find a successful line for 
the Limerick on the cover of your journal, was 
suddenly startled by the pattering of hoofs. Turn- 
ing round, he saw to his horror an infuriated bull 
racing at full speed towards him. In terror he 
dropped P.1V., and ran for his life to reach the 
gate. Suddenly, tho thud of hoofs ceased, and 
when he again turned his head, he saw that the 
bull had stopped. and was savagely goring the 
patch of hated colour. When my friend was in 
safety, he felt, le says, far more grateful than if he 
had found the right line.” ----————I have no doubt 
ho did, J. A. B. 

Though one views a lust line with some gricf. sir, 
This reflection aff.vds much relief, sir: 

One would sooner have failed 

Than be firmly impaled 
On the horns of a live bit of beef, sir. 

I congratulate your friend on his narrow escape, 
and as a consolation to him for the loss of his paper, 
T can assure hiin that we shall disqualify the bull 
if the latter attempts to send in for the competition. 

Paying for Puss. 

“We hear a lot of talk about taxing different things,” 
says Fruinr. “but why in the name of goodness 
doesn’t the Chancellor of the Exchequer put a tax 
on cats? Tt would not only mean a big revenue, but 
at the same time it would do away with Iundreds 
of miserable, half-starved, mangy animals th :t roain 
about, making night hideous with their yells. 
Though living in the country, we do nat escape. 
There is a row of cottages at the back of «ir house 
eceupied by very peor people, who are hard'y able 
to keep themselves, let alone animals. Yet ‘on an 
average there are three cats to each eattage (with 
periodical increases). and not only do they keep 
onc awake at night, but they do pounds’ worth of 
dainage to gardens and roofs, If you will be kind 
enough to air this grievance, T shall be much 
obliged.” — - Troma selfish point of view, 
Proc, Tam with you heart and soul. Night after 
night, as I lie awake in London listening to weird 
screams from the hack garden that rise high above 
the roar and ratt! of the motor-'buses in front, I 
wish that a sufficiently heavy tax were placed on 
cats to cause an automatic decrease of about 50 per 
cent. in their numbcrs. In these matters, however, 
we mustn't only consider ourselves. A cat is the 
only sort of pet that many poor people can afford 
tokecp. Apart from that, they are more or less of 
a necessity to kesp down mice, and you must 
remember it is just the starved, hungry-looking ents 
that you complain of who perform this uscful work, 
and not the pampered Persians, who turn up their 
noses at anything under a sardine or a plate of 
cream. 


Note.—A pensknife will 
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£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


The scrutiny of the attempts in 
this Competition is now practically 
complete’, and the names and 
addresses of the winners will 
be published in next week’s 
Whitsuntide number. 


Have Some Asparagus? 

Pic i Ciover sends me an inquiry concerning table 
etiquette. “Recently,” he writes, “I was present at 
a dinner at which asparagus was served. I refused 
it, because I was ignorant of the proper method of 
conveying it to my eating apparatus. Should I have 
cut it into convenient pieces and eaten it with my 
fork, or would it have been correct to have taken 
it in my fingers? I am also in doubt as to the 
proper occasions for using a fork or spoon with the 
sweet.” -I am sorry nervousness should 
have deprived you of your helping of the good green 
grass, P. in C. From the strictest standards of 
etiquette, it would not have mattered in the least 
which way you had assaulted it. Most people, asa 
matter of fact, stick to the pre-historic method of 
raising it gracefully between the finger and thumb 
and biting off the drooping head. Sensitive souls, 
however, to whom such a practice may savour of 
“methods of barbarism,” are perfectly at liberty to 
fall back upon the assistance of a fork. With 
regard to the sweet, the correct manner of attack 
depends chiefly upon the nature of the enemy. As 
a rough rule, we may lay down that, when a fork 
ig sufficient, there is no need to use a spoon. In the 
case of plum pudding, for instance, the former im- 
plement is regarded as the right one, but it would 
be as incorrect as it would be wearisome to attempt 
the consumption of a plate of gooseberry fool by the 
same means. Briefly, you may sometimes ‘use the 
fork without the spoon, but never the spoon without 
the fork. 


Who Won Waterloo ? 
“J nave heard,” writes J. M. H., “that the Germans 
claim for themselves the honour of having accom- 
plished the overthrow of Napoleon the First's 
Empire. I shall be obliged if you can tell me 
whether there is any foundation for the truth of 
this statement.”- -—————The question, “Who 
won Waterloo?” has long been a matter of spirited 
dispute. A certain gentleman of the name of “ Bill 
Adams” is popularly supposed to have played an 
important part in the historic struggle, but I fear 
that his claims do not rest upon very trustworthy 
evidence. A more original suggestion was recently 
put forward by a schoolboy. “Who won Waterloo?” 
the teacher askcd. “The Juker Wellington.” “And 
who helped him?” There was a moment's pause, 
and then came the startling rejoinder, “A feller 
called Upgardson Atom.” Turning to the cold, 
prosaic facts of history, however, I think that any 
unprejudiced person must bestow the chief credit 
upon a certain modest individual of the name of 
Tommy Atkins. Throughout the whole of that 
terrible Sunday the British rank and file withstood 
charge after charge of the French cavalry; until the 
Emperor’s army was a broken and exhausted horde. 
The arrival of the Prussians at the critical moment 
certainly turn<| Napoleon’s defeat into an irretriev- 
able disaster, but the credit for the victory belongs 
almost entirely to Wellington’s soldicrs. But. for 
the Iron Duke and his war-worn veterans, the little 
corporal would have crushed the Germans as easily 
as he did at Jena. 


Her Own Faul’, 


Wuen a lady begins her letter to you with the phrase, 
“Oh, just and righteous judge,” you naturally feel 
you must give lier rour best. attention. Such is the 
dramatic opsiing of a communication sent me by 
Mary on the subject of Mrs, Grundy. “Don’t you 
think,” she wrif-s, “that Mrs. Grundy rans down 
women much more than men? For instance, she 
will often remark that she has seen Miss Gushington 
with at least a dozen different men, with whom she 
was flirting, when perhaps she has seen her with 
two. On the other hand, a man may flirt with a 
different girl every day in the week and two on 
Sunday, and Mrs. Grundy will pass it over with the 
remark that it is merely ‘those designing creatures 
again.’”--.- ——-~-Your complaint is quite a 
legitimate one, Mary, but I am afraid that your 
own charming sex has chiefly to thank itself for the 
unfair treatment meted out to it. Mrs. Grundy, and 
not Mr. Grundy, is generally responsible for the 
unkind comments upon girls’ actions. “’Tis true ’tis 
pity, and pity tis ’tis true.” If you object to 
the present one-sided arrangement, as you are quite 
justified in doing, I should make it a rule never 
to say an unkind thing about another girl. Start 
a new crusade, Mary, and, if you must have a little 
“lam” at someone occasionally, let it be at a member 
of my sex, who will probably deserve it. 
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“At certain periods of the world's ifstowe fe 
writes, “great inen and wonicn have been ee hig 
for intellectual capacity stood on a chance whe 
above their conteinporaries. I refer to me Ws 
Homer, Cicero, Shakespeare, Rubens y Mon ag 
Newton, and Napoleon. Who are {x etek, 
women of the nincteenth century who will be | cme 
back on in this manner? What are the lie. 
names in art, letters, science, and invention 
who was the greatest man of the period?” “"4 


- ———Give me a moment to recover in 
Buxton, and 1 will do my _ best. 
beret jew kor it! nt the first 
exclude Napoleon as longing to the eight, 
century, I don’t think the a predee enth 
man of the very highest calibre that is to < 
capable of being ranked with Julius one 
Alexander the Great, Shakespeare, Mahome _ 
Buddha. If asked to name the greatest intellect oF 
the period, 1 should unhesitatingly plum : i 
Goethe. In art, I consider our own ‘Turner to I 
and away the greatest genius of the century ; whiten 
science and invention, IT think we also led the y, id 
with Darwin, Watt, Stephenson, and Lord Keluin 
Literature is a more difficult question, but, }, ing 
Goethe out of the question. I should, with — ih 
diffidence, advance the names of Victor Hy 
Dickens, Heine, Scott, and Swinburne as th Ha 
gifted writers of the ninetcenth century, In 
diplomacy, Bismarck, Cavour, and the Marquis Vo 
have left the most legible marks on history; while 
last, but not Ieast, Father Damien’s heroic. example 
of Christian sacrifice will for ever illuminat: his 
name. How the thirtieth century will regard iny 
selections only time can show. Perhaps one of my 
readers can forward a better list. 
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Hurrah for the 11th. 

WE want the sun to shine brightly on June 11th! 
Why? Because an event of events takes place on 
that date. Not only does the Fresh Air Fund then 
recommence its labours, but their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales have graciously 
consented to open the first outing of 1908 at 
Loughton. Don’t you think that a sufficient reason? 
Of course, you agree. And we want your good 
wishes for that occasion, and your nimble ninc- 
pences for subsequent outings. Now, please don't 
stop reading here; if you do, it will be your loss. 
There are, as you know, thousands of readers of 
P.W. who cannot afford to send along their cheques 
for a guinea to the various swagger charities, which 
are in necd of help, and if these readers sent alung 
a solitary ninepence—well, I suppose it might be 
gratefully received, but it certainly wouldn't go 
very far. Now, that’s just the difference between 
the Fresh Air Fund and all other charities. Nine 
pence goes a very long way with the F.A.F. You 
get a lot for your moncy, so to speak. For with 
one ninepcace you can send one littlo hitherto joy- 
less kiddy into the country for a whole day, food, 
railway fare, and attendance included. Isn't it 8 
bargain? I tell you, it’s the cheapest charity io 
the world. Now, please don’t hesitate. One generous 
impulse does the trick, and you'll fcel a better man 
or woman for the loss of that ninepence. And please 
don’t run away with the idea that we want only 
ninepences ; we've never been known in the whole of 
our carecr ts refuse a postal order, money order, oF 
cheque, no matter how big the amount, and we 
acknowledge all donations in P.W. Don't refuse. 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Tne following contributions to the Fresh 
have been received: 
Amount previously acknowledged, £1,056 10s. 
Orpinary Scupscripzioss : Cconard Lee, 53.; W. RR. Wuliag 
A. CHL, 383 RG. A, Bi ds Be 
Miss Harwood, §s.; R. ee 
Tiddie and Gillie, Is.;  Devonporter, d 3 b10 “h 
23. 6d.: Four Little Brothers, 38; CU. Richardson. £10: \,, 
Lyon, 51. 6d.; Kilmaraoch Academy, 38.; Mrs. Nepean oa 
HW. Oampbell, 23. 6d.; A. Elliott, £1; Mrs. Russell, £1. 105 20 
Tan_Ker, 10s.; Pin, £2; Miss Tewis, od.; B I. D. 
K. E. Ollis, 9); UW. Dalton, 58.; A. Widow, Is.; 
K. Kendall 1s. 6d.; Student, 28.; Mauie Fell, od... CHT oes 
American, 103.; A Friend of Little Children, 38.1 Miss Csi 
Teddie and Gillie, 1s.: Mrs, and Miss Bryant, 15s.: 


Air Fund 


3h. 


qs, 6d.; Miss R 


1. Wilkin, £2 2.) Bo and §. £20; A. Wo Stroud, £1. B. Ceust 
ELECTED: JEM.S. Juno, per H. W. Miles. ene lea. 

R.A.M.C. Valetta, 4 _: Proceeds of Exhibition of Sampre 

WoW. G.. £2 5s; Miss No Blernberg, 4s. Gd WE. Oo 

£2 13s. 6d.; Stubbington Wouse Schoulboys, £1 s.; Mo" 


mall, 43. 6d.; Samucl V. Rowe, £20 10s. , 
Grand (P.1’.) Total, £1,182 12s. 92d 


' ind, 
There are no expenscs of management for the Fresh Air | Atl 
Every penny subscribed cons to the children in food or Pearson 
expenses are borno by the promoters, Messrs, C. ATT a Th 
Limited, the Daily Express, Linnited, the Standard Neowin io 
Limited, and tho Rayxed School Union, There 1s OO gs , 
of clase or creed. Ninepence pass for a day's hapne necessity 
child; £8 2s, pays for a complete party of 200 with t Won $ 
attendants. Subscriptions choutd be addressed to the ton, WC: 
tary, FAP.. Pearson's Weekly, Wenrietts Street Londen. 1’ yg 
and will be acknowledged in tho paper. Collecting forms P19) 
had on application 
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PEARGON, LTD.,at Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Menrictta see London, 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 51. 
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F The unfinished Limerick was es follows : 
Brown thought 
Was fis cheery, old, college chain, Ted 
So he caught hins s- smack 
On the email of the back - 


2 ee aha abdremes of phe hes ‘whe Saliges: 


—Quite uadonscions was. Brown —'iwasn't Ted, 
*, SOLLY, 98 , 98 Bfinghemn | Road, Les, 4B.” 
—From a ditoh Brown rose * netiled,” * nettled,”” "lig aid, 
. 5. Cantos, 198 Broomwood Road, 1 Road, 8:.W, 
7am Setheess guiter,” ’tis said, - 


R. anes, 3. 5. c Berl ag 2 Portland 


WY. 1DLwe, Bb Freegreve Rend, Gamden-Road, a 
And for juat this once Blows to. swords a 
W. J. Brancn, 11 Lyndhurst Drive, Leyton, N. E. 
— I’ve a ‘bad eys-for colowr,.” Brown said, 
¢. M. Parr, Slack Brow, Ribbleton, Preston. 
Then they.“‘closed "—~so no more.can be said. | 
0. T1pEN, 8 Richmond Terrace, Whiteball, 8.W. 
— It was done quite ‘ off-hand,’’ * poor Brown said. 
A. A. Haperson; 88-Nunthorpe Road, York, : - 
—* Save me from my friende,” cried out Led, ie 
J. PEARSON, Waterside jo Flage, Cumnock, ee N, es 


£268 FOR LIMERICKS. 


to oie No. 54 must 
“Raninpcaaprea selected by 


~Fiie EDITOR of “P:W.."" . 
who will he ‘disioted by @ committee of cotipetént judges. 
The Editor will accept no  rebeltied. i Fogara to the loss or 
er of any attem 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection with tho 
“ponapeiitioan and tclegrams will be ignored. 


The Limerick Verse and Eatry Form will be found on 
front page of cover. 
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RECIPIENTS OF £1. a fn ASM., 14 Mount &., Waterloo, near Morris, a F., 8 Park Ter., Creecent Rd., New Barnet, 
Mowat, G., 4 Briar Bank Terr., Edinburgh. 
‘Nixon, W., Union Workhouse, Ashbourne, Derby. 
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FATHERS! 


F you are interested in your chil- 
dren’s welfare get them &@ copy of 
SCOUTING FOR BOYS,written and 
illustrated by Gen. Baden-Powell. 


MOTHERS! 


EE that your husband takes note of 


the above information. SCOUT- 
ING FOR BOYS is an. instructive 
volume full of healthy reading, and 
is immensely enjoyed by every’ boy 
who reads it. It will also interest you. 


Obtainable for 1s. and 2s., of all booksellers, 
or poet free for le. 3d. and 2s. from 3: 
C. A. Pearson Ltd, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, WC 2 os: 3 8 kt 
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‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY. iii. 
A Free Fortnight in 
General Baden-Powell’s . 
Scouting Camp. :: ::° 
Now’ the quarrel’s "¢ Brown's head. 
BE. Manas, Stadio, Morriston, Swansea. . 
; —He “looks things in the face” now ‘tis said. q - fail’ - Sons 2 adh 
w.F. Piso eiided by . week’s issue of 
Hiscock, Constitutional Club, Margate; and 
Mas. H, Porton, 190 Dunstdns:Rd., Lords’ ip Lane, 8.E. 
1 THE SCOUT 
THis. WEEK’ CONTEST. 
> ONE =: =: : PENNY 
Ob the front 5 of the cover you will-find the entry form 
containing four Vines ot this week’s limerick. We 
leave you to the last to the best of your ability. Every Thursday. Everywhere. 
When you Aone this, fil in your vame amd address in the 
Sy Feet ok ot he ey orm attach to it a yourss 
“the oe eee Wee Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
‘ Mark yoor envelope “ Athl * in the top left-hand 
. ¥ corner. All attempts aaues arzite on or before Thursday, 
pecho who nust compete on the form on the cover, aod Your Camera 
oe cog is a Failure 
Zee jhengl eae aval ae ee 7 Because You Have not Read 
| eee ae lees eA ese wees “How to Take and 


Fake Photographs.” 


The best handbook on Photography 


yop can | buy. Boe on 8 


To be obtained of all booksellers for 1s., or 
post free for 1s. 3d. from C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
wW.c, 


Sw” This Insuranee Scheme covers any 
ePzo vi as a senger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RaLway‘ INSURANCE. 


£100 - CYCLING 


495 Cmins already paid, eles three of 
2,000 and one of €1,000 
This Insurance holls good for any nnsaber of claims 
of £2,000 exch—not for one only. fi specially 
guaranteed by ‘lune Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB 


-CorPoration, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.0., 


to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address, 

wi'l be an by Ve above Corperatieg fe tho iene? 

paren ative any person y an acc! 
£2,000 «e Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
ala ae ‘ic deceascd was travelling as & 
pagbenger (including office servants in paiway sorting vans), 
ho, at the time a Lagos had in bis, or her, possession, 
tte nsurance Coupon ~F. this page, or the paper in which it is, 
his, LA usual ature, written ‘nin or pencil, on the 


provided at the Th per may left at his, or her, 

of a le, 80 lowg as tho cou ut ie signed. 

WIRE ‘ALSO, that the sald sum shall be paid ta the legal 

ntative of sec person injured, should death result from 
8 accident within three calender months thereafter, and that 


notice of the Rae be of its fo geld aco 


vag allie a 


Pears 
& 00x au ry railway accident in ‘the bo tim pitied 


% a pas ?, 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
whether the ars signed or not, provided nofico in every case 
> pve to Tos § ACCIDENT AxD GuARANTEE Coprorstion, LiMUTeD, 

to 44 Moorgato Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
peal A of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson’s Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
who meets his death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 

rovided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, or 
er, poremen. the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
which it is, with his, or her, ty signature, written in ink ot 
pencil, on the space provided at th @ foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-foar hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address ttle three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be. left at his, or her, place 
of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

Fhe above con one are of tho essence of the contract. 

This insurance good for the current weck of issuc only. and 
entitles the holder i the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 
tO — he pageens se chet | Guarantee Company, Limited, 
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PURVEYORS 
BY ROYAL WARRANT 


* TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES - °° ~~ 7 a 
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